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“WHEN YOUR SON IS A FOOL.” 


BY BRUCE BARTON. 


CAN see him as he must have looked 

when he said it; though I myself was 

not there and can only repeat the story as 
it was told me by my friend. 

It was in a luxurious hotel in Germany. 
My friend had been strolling about the 
lobby when all at once he ran upon the 
Great Man sitting alone in one of the huge 
discolored leather chairs and looking 
strangely pensive. Instantly the Great Man 
knew himself betrayed—his pictures have 
made his face familiar to every newspaper 
reader in this country—and so, yielding to 
the friendly feeling of one wandering 
American for another, he motioned my 
friend to sit down. 

They talked for perhaps half an hour, 
until my friend said finally: “It must be a 
tremendous satisfaction to have built up 
such a business as yours, without special 
privileges of any sort, without any suspicion 
of unfair commercial practices; to have 
made your name a Nation-wide synonym 
for quality goods and fair dealing—that 
must make you very proud, Mr. Dives.” 

And the other, staring fixedly in front of 
him, responded, “ Yes, yes—but what does 
it all amount to when—your—son—is—a 
fool?” 

After that there was no more conversa- 
tion. He seemed suddenly unconscious of 
his surroundings; my friend rose and left 
him staring there, staring straight in front 
of him. And all the fine majesty of the 
merchant prince had crumbled somehow, 
and he appeared suddenly old, a broken, 
disappointed father. 

I have seen him many times in my mind’s 
eye, drooping and crumpled and worn. 
There is something haunting about it—the 
figure of the white-haired old man seated 








at the top of the great mass of wealth he 
had builded, and mourning the son for 
whom in the days of his building he had 
been too preoccupied to care. It has come 
to be associated in my mind with another 
incident that occurred at one of our college 
commencements. 

The president was awarding the honorary 
degrees to a mixed crowd of notables—a 
famous scribe, and a rich young ruler, and 
a couple of smug Pharisees, and one who, 
if not a publican, was at least, according to 
the newspapers, a sinner. At the end a 
name was called that apparently nobody had 
ever heard before—“ Rev. Josephus Mason, 
of the class of 1850;” and there came for- 
ward, in response to the call, a bent little 
old man, his eyes shining almost as brightly 
as the seams on his tight-buttoned black 
coat. 

“Rev. Josephus Mason,” read the presi- 
dent, “ for forty years minister to the First 
Congregational Church in Scarsfield; the 
father of seven useful sons, the seventh of 
whom has this day graduated with honor 
from this institution, upon you, in recogni- 
tion of your service to God and your 
country in the rearing of such a family, I 
bestow the degree of Doctor of Divinity.” 

The assemblage broke into vociferous ap- 
plause as the old man, his eyes glistening 
now with tears, stepped down from the 
white platform, clasping the coveted parch- 
ment in both hands, and found his way 
back to the radiant old lady waiting for 
him. The seven sons were there together, 
some of them with their wives and fami- 
lies, and I thought again of the bowed old 
millionaire staring out of unseeing eyes at 
the floor of the hotel lobby. 

But nobody in the audience took the old 
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man’s degree really seriously; that was the 
trouble. The president’s eyes twinkled as 
he awarded it; the students regarded it as 
a novel and harmless little pleasantry. 
Even the old man himself, deep down in his 
heart, suspected that the honor had really 
come to him because of his “ History of the 
First Congregational Church of Scarsfield,” 
published the year before, and his frequent 
contributions to the ogran of his denomina- 
tion. Doubtless copies of these had come 
to the attention of the trustees, so he 
thought, and were the real explanation. 
The idea that fatherhood is really a pro- 
fession, that success in it is a notable thing, 
worthy of distinction, never seriously oc- 
curred to any one. For the raising of a 
family in these successful days is one of 
the things that every man does, but, like 
playing golf or being handy around the 
house, it lies outside the serious domain of 
business, and is therefore a matter of little 
importance. 

When the Great Man died, for instance, 
all of the newspapers expressed deep regret 
that he had been so unfortunate in his 
family affairs. That was the word they 
used; it was nothing, apparently, that he 
could be blamed for. He was a very suc- 
cessful and worthy citizen, but in his family 
affairs he had been unfortunate. If his 
estate had been found bankrupt by the ex- 
ecutors, the papers would have called him 
a fool or a knave or a failure, but the bank- 
ruptcy of his domestic affairs was con- 
sidered a mere matter for condolence. 
With the picture of him sitting, bent and 
withered, in that European hotel, one might 
be easily induced to agree with the verdict. 
And yet as he sat there that day he knew 
who was to blame for the misfortune of his 
family affairs. 

From the day of his first beginnings at 
business there had been only one fixed idea 
in his mind. He had determined to suc- 
ceed; the atmosphere in which he moved 
was altogether one of eagerness for money; 
his business had grown so rapidly as to 
absorb his energy as fast as he could create 
it. It had been easier to buy off his son 
with free indulgence and plenty of money 
than to sacrifice upon him any of the 
precious minutes which, with him, were 
literally golden. So he had built his great 
success, and his son was a fool. 

This is one of the strange things in the 
world, it seems to me: that the raising of 
sons and daughters should be considered 
so purely a personal affair, in which society 
has no voice or interest, a matter for which 
a man incurs no blame if he is recreant nor 
receives any reward for success. The 
world, as every one supposes, is growing 
better, and, of course, can grow so only by 








the cumulative gains of succeeding genera- 
tions. Yet when a man who has contracted 
with society to produce one or more mem- 
bers of the succeeding generation presents 
as his finished product a couple of failures 
or fools, he is unfortunate. 

And if it had been a bridge he had con- 
tracted to produce, and the bridge had 
proved weak or fraudulent, society would 
have arrested him and put him in jail. 

I was visitng the other night in a 
fashionable suburb, at the home of a man 
who will receive very extended notices in 
the newspapers at his death. That morning 
he had shown me through the offices from 
which he-directs the operation of more than 
thirty thousand men in a score of different 
factories. And while we talked that even- 
ing in his home his boy, five years old, 
burst in upon us repeatedly, jumped up and 
down on the chairs, and finally made 
further conversation impossible. Apolo- 
getically, the father, at whose command an 
army starts or halts, suggested that we 
move up to his den, where we would be 
somewhat more quiet. And so we re- 
treated before the boy. 

“T tell you a youngster’s a big problem,” 
he said to me, as we fled. “I don’t want 
any more; one’s all I can handle.” 

He meant it was more than he could 
handle; he, who in the daytime handles 
thirty-five thousand men. On the other 
hand, the father of John Stuart Mill, who 
had not one.per cent. of this man’s executive 
ability, successfully handled nine children. 
Of course he was only a poor subordinate 
in the office of a great corporation, who 
wrote a “History of India” that hardly 
any one reads; but he contributed to society 
John Stuart Mill. 

“ What he was himself willing to undergo 
for the sake of my instruction,” says John 
Stuart, “may be judged from the fact that 
I went through the whole process of pre- 
paring my Greek lessons in the same room 
and at the same table at which he was writ- 
ing; and as in those days Greek and Latin 
lexicons were not, and I could make no 
more use of a Greek and Latin lexicon 
than could be made without having yet 
begun to learn Latin, I was forced to have 
recourse to him for the meaning of every 
word which I did not know. This in- 
cessant interruption he, one of the most 
impatient of men, submitted to, and wrote 
under that interruption several volumes of 
his History, and all else that he had to write 
during those years.” 

It is possible, of course, that had he not 
been interrupted he might have written two 
Histories of India, or become President of 
the British East India Company; but either 
achievement would have ‘been little recom- 
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pense to the world for the loss of John 
Stuart Mill. 

It is time, it seems to me, for a little 
shifting of emphasis in this question of 
what constitutes success; time to recognize 
seriously that there is no service to the 
world like the rearing in it of sons and 
daughters competent to carry righteousness 
a step forward; no treason to the moral 
order like contributing to the next genera- 
tion men and women who are a burden to 
its progress instead of a help. 

And time, also, to stop using the word 
“unfortunate” in obituary notices of suc- 
cessful men whose sons are fools. I should 
like to see obituaries written, for instance, 
something like this: 


Died, at his home on Riverside Drive, John 
Dives, President of the International Hose 
Supporter Co. Mr. Dives leaves a fortune of 
several million dollars. He has two sons, who 
are members of the following clubs: Idlers, 
Drivers and Riders, Tango, and the Monte 
Carlo. 

And this: 


DEATH REMOVES GREAT MAN, 


Alfred Edwards, father of one of the 
largest and most useful families in the city, 
passed away at his home on West 320th 
Street yesterday afternoon at four o'clock. 
At his bedside were his wife, his six sons, and 
his daughter, and members of their families. 
In his death the city loses one of its repre- 
sentative and most useful citizens. 

Mr. Edwards was born in the city some 
seventy-eight years ago, and, with the excep- 
tion of a trip to Chautauqua in 1897 and one 
winter spent with his son Frederick, who is 
Superintendent of Schools in Tampa, Florida, 
has lived here all his life. He was married at 
the age of twenty-three to Miss Minnie San- 
ford, of this city. They have seven children: 
John, who is editor of a newspaper in Illinois; 
James, a practicing lawyer at 45 Pine Street; 
Frederick, a noted Southern educator; Helen, 
the wife of Dr. Henry Edgren, of this city; 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, who are well 
known in the business affairs of the city. Mr. 
Edwards’s life was remarkably successful; he 
lived to see all-his children married, and to 
rejoice in the birth of nine grandchildren, all 
of whom give promise of clean, useful lives. 

The Mayor, commenting on the city’s loss, 
said: Mr. Edwards’s life is a proof of the 
oft-repeated axiom that success can be attained 
only by hard work and constant application. 
Mr. Edwards’s success was no accident. For 
over forty years. he has given unremitting care 
and thought to the training and education of 
his family. Finding, in his later years, that 
he could not accept positions of larger respon- 
sibility in his office without seriously impair- 
ing his domestic efficiency, he gladly made the 
sacrifice for the sake of his life-work. I have 
known personally that he devoted his Sun- 
days, his evenings, and many of his days 
wholly to his boys and girls. The value of 





such a life to the community cannot be over- 
estimated. As the official head of the city, I 
extend its heartfelt condolences to the be- 
reaved wife who so splendidly co-operated 
with him in achieving his notable success.” 

The funeral will be held this afternoon from 
the Cathedral, and will be attended by the 
Mayor and Council.  ~ 

At the offices of the Consolidated Heat 
Company, where Mr. Edwards was employed 
as bookkeeper, it was announced that business 
would be suspended in order that the officers 
and Mr. Edwards’s associates might be pres- 
ent at the services. 

It is a far cry from our present standards 
of success to the standard indicated in 
obituaries like this. But which standard 
is more nearly correct, judged by the test 
of time? It would be interesting to trace 
the influence of the International Hose 
Supporter Company (which is Mr. Dives’s 
achievement) and the success of the six 
sons and a daughter (who are Mr. 
Edwards’s) through, say, ten generations, 
and answer the question then. 

In the same suburb with my friend who 
commands thirty-five thousand men, and 
does not command his son, there lives 
another friend of mine, who has deliber- 
ately made up his mind that he will probably 
not rise any higher in the great organiza- 
tion in which he is employed. He has 
made a comfortable success; he has a good 
income, and sufficient life insurance to care 
for his family when he is gone. His ac- 
quaintances are not a little perplexed to 
understand the seeming decline of his 
ambition. He might have been president of 
the company, they assert, if he would, yet 
they see him, in middle life, at the height 
of his power, stopping work at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and spending the remain- 
ing hours of the day, and nearly all of his 
evenings, at home. 

But to me his case is no mystery, because 
one day, in a burst of confidence, he ex- 
plained it: 

“My boy is growing up,” he said; “he 
will be twelve years old this spring. He’s 
right at the most critical time of his life, 
when he is forming the ideals and habits 
that are going to determine his future. I 
talked it all over with my wife, and we 
have decided that it’s time for me to take 
up seriously the business of being a com- 
panion to the boy. Every afternoon last 
summer I went to the ball game with him; 
I’ve even bought a ball glove for myself 
so that we can play, and I’ve joined the 
athletic club and taken out a membership 
for him. I’m brushing up on my old college 
studies, too. I mean to be closer to him in 
the next ten years than any other com- 
panion—to be a bigger influence in his life 
than any of the influences that are outside 
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our control. He’s going to be a better man 
than I am, if I can make him so.” 

It’s very mysterious to the business ac- 
quaintances of my friend. They can’t 
understand why he should be content to re- 
main as secretary of his company, when he 
might easily aspire to the presidency. But 
their comment does not disturb him at all. 
He may not leave a great fortune when he 
dies, but at least he knows that they cannot 
say of him, “He was very unfortunate in 
his family affairs; his son is a fool.” 

The Outlook. 


_— 
———— 


GREAT MISSION WORK. 








BY HENRY VAN DYKE, 





ROUND these missions some thirty 
thousand Indians were gathered, and 
taught how to live in this world as well as 
how to prepare for the next. The broad 
acres were brought under the plow, and 
yielded abundant harvests. Grape vines 
and fruit trees were planted. The green 
serranos were covered with flocks and 
herds. The rude native crafts of pottery, 
basketry, skin-dressing and boat-building 
were developed and improved. The work- 
shops and mills were full of busy laborers. 
Weaving and carpentry and stone-cutting 
and brick and tile making were taught. 

The California Indians were a roving, 
quarrelling race of ignorant tribes, many of 
them filthy and degraded, all of them ex- 
posed to starvation, if the fishing and hunt- 
ing were not good and the acorn crop, 
which was their main reliance, failed. Out 
of this low estate they were drawn together 
and lifted up into something like a people, 
with a common knowledge not only of the 
hopes and restraints of religion, but also 
of the arts of decent living. 

I know it is the fad nowadays to condemn 
work like this if it is done by a missionary, 
and to exalt the virtues and the joys of the 
savage, the “ primitive man.” Writers who 
go out to visit him (with an extremely civil- 
ized travelling equipment) and spend a few 
weeks or months in camp near him, speak 
as if it were a crime to bring him out of his 
blissful ignorance and his unbreeched, bath- 
less felicity. And doubtless it is true that 
there is a certain kind of so-called civiliza- 
tion, cruel beneath its smooth manners, 
vicious beneath its fashionable customs, and 
incurably silly beneath its mask of sapient 
elegance, which is less desirable than some 
kinds of barbarism. 

But this was not the kind of civilization 
that the mission fathers brought to Cali- 
fornia. Nor were the people to whom they 
came so happy in their pristine, lazy, dirty 
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lot that they lost by changing it. I suppose 
that the descriptions of the “ Digger” In- 
dians of the Pacific coast which were in our 
geography books fifty years ago were, so to 
speak, embroidered with horrors. But even 
according to the more judicious account of 
their condition which is given by one of 
their closest students and best friends, Mr. 
George Wharton James, they were in a 
state far from blissful when the “ padres” 
came to them. And of the mission train- 
ing, at once spiritual and practical, Mr. 
James writes: 

Under this regime it is unquestionably 
true that the lot of the Indians was im- 
measurably improved from that of their 
aboriginal condition. They were kept in a 
state of reasonable cleanliness, were well 
clothed, were taught and required to do 
useful work, learned many new and helpful 
arts, and were instructed in the elemental 
matters of the Catholic faith. All these 
things were a direct advance.—Century. 
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| Byes in one of its aspects is merely a 

long quest of a language, which must 
first be given a tongue and then granted a 
hearing. There 


Was never word of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sweetest way. 


The word—the last word—is with God, 
and the aspirations of innumerable mortal 
lives converge toward it like thin points of 
flame. “At last,” we say, “we shall be 
understood. At last our explanation will 
be clear, the riddle solved, the mind at ease 
and the heart comforted; and this is 
heaven.” 

With our imperfect modes of intercom- 
munication unon earth, more on the whole 
is said by silence than by speech. Mind 
feels mind, rather than reads it. What is 
said merely is the confirmation of what is 
thought and felt. If a perfect friendship 
subsists, there is no leaden screen that can 
interrupt its mutual radio-activity. Where 
is no mileage that can make a distance; the 
force of it is speedier than light or sound; 
the sense of it on either side is an instan- 
taneity. Whatever of beauty the one may 
see, whatever of truth the one may know, 
is seen and known by the other in a com- 
munion born of the overwhelming wish to 
share it. 

Expression must be preceded by im- 
pression. You may have seen all there is 
to see, and you may have been everywhere 
there is to be, and yet because you did not 
take it in, you cannot give it out again. 
This man cruises in tropic waters with his 
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awnings and his iced drinks and his white 
buckskin shoes; and none wants to hear him 
tell of it, because all he has to show for it 
is the little purple veins in his cheeks like 
the silk threads in paper money—the dollar 
mark is written in his face. “ Money 
talks?” When did it? Only to syco- 
phantic poverty, like that of Balzac’s poor 
Cousin Pons. 

Instead of this dilettante mariner 
“Give me a man who on this life’s rough sea 

Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty 

wind.” 

To him will I listen. What on earth do 
I care about thread and buttons, dancing 
steps and playing cards, the temperature 
of cobwebbed bottles and the small talk of 
a stuffy, padded room, when from this hill- 
top there are stars that I can see, and quiet 
waters through the meadow yonder wind 
and reappear, and the air of Eden breathes 
upon my spirit? 

Think of all that a dog can say without 
speaking at all. He puts his paw on your 
knee and becomes a rhetorician. All the 
orator’s tricks in trade are not so irresist- 
ible. You must put down all that you are 
doing, though it is in the most imperative 
mood, and obey that mute pleading to be 
taken for a walk. A victory to the elo- 
quence of the dumb. 

What is the use of all these books, so 
wonderfully written, that go by us because 
they have no heart in them? What is the 
use Of all these glib and polished phrase- 
makers that move us not, because we ques- 
tion their sincerity? We cannot put our 
finger on the precise location of the fault in 
them—we only know that we were not 
struck where we lived; it is cold artifice; 
it was a flawless symmetry; it was patrician 
elegance; it was all that was admirable in 
the name of form; but we closed our eyes 
and our ears to it and waited, like Penelope. 

Then a child came and laid in our hands 
a blurred and blotted message. How illit- 
erate! Perhaps it was not even written 
at all—perhaps it was just scrawls like an 
earthquake’s autograph—mussy pencil, since 
ink makes blots upon white muslin. Some 
original instinct of the truth still left in 
us clasps this precious token close and would 
(ridiculously) rather have it than a sub- 
scription edition of any clever wight that 
ever wrote or spoke, from Aagard to 
Zwingli. 

Silent folk, equally taciturn and trust- 
worthy, often put a pathetic over-valuation 
upon the gift of speaking with freedom and 
fluency that they find in others. They do 
not recognize, in their humility, their worth 
and their gifts in other ways. The world 
could dispense with all its talkers better 
than it could get along without the listening 





doers. There have been many great men 
of action who have hardly written a line. 
Their self-expression took the form of 
deeds. The meaning of their lives ap- 
péared in the happiness or ruin they left in 
the wake of their careers. It was for 
others to write about them. A good man 
is rather to be chosen than a good book any 
day. For there are a number of good 
books in the world, and however many good 
men there are, we need more. 

What has become of the letters that used 
to be written? Who writes letters nowa- 
days? Souvenir postal cards at long range 
and the telephone at short range are lament- 
able substitutes for correspondence. Not 
even Bernard Shaw, who is willing to say 
anything that will make a splash, is pre- 
pared to maintain that there is a deeper 
pleasure in a letter between friends than 
there is in a meeting and a conversation: 
but the letter is the essence, the crystalliza- 
tion of personality, and into it one can put 
a depth and a truth of sentiment which the 
talk does not take time to formulate—and 
a letter is sometimes a portrait where speech 
is a photograph. It is easier to speak in- 
timately in writing. Those to whom it is a 
painful formality are likely to regard with 
consternation those who enjoy writing 
letters. Yet in a conversation of a few 
minutes more words are uttered than would 
fill many letters. Often one who has noth- 
ing to say to the unresponsive waxes posi- 
tively loquacious to a sympathetic answerer, 
and finds alk at once an undreamed-of 
power of self-expression. 
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NE of the most wonderful sentences in 
a wonderful old book is, “ Marvel not 
that I said unto you, ye must be born 
again.” A man may think he has but one 
birthday—he is mistaken. A formal biog- 
raphy sets down a year, a month and a day, 
and insists that his life then began; it dis- 
cusses a number of things that happened 
to him from the outside, evading all that 
went on within his soul and mind and heart, 
then it records another date and lets it be 
known that his life closed at that time—as 
though Life recognized a beginning and an 
ending, instead of being what it is, a shore- 
less ocean and a boundless day. 

It was “midway of the journey of our 
life,” as Dante puts it in the very first line 
of his great poem, that he found himself ° 
involved in a tenebral wood and a guide ap- 
peared. The weakness of most novels is 
that they deal with but one epoch in life, 
and that the earliest. Or, like the biog- 
raphies, they represent a complacent prog- 
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ress from strength to strength, wherein a 
demigod of a hero easily breaks the back of 
one misfortunate after another, tramples 
the dragon under foot, decapitates the 
hydra, and rides the upleaping waves like a 
Hawaiian surf-swimmer. That is not the 
way it is in real life. Real life is a vastly 
complex and chequered affair. If we could 
make it for ourselves, it might be simplified. 
But others to a varying extent make it for 
us. We command, they countermand. We 
trust, they disappoint. Where we might 
give free rein, the curb bit and the check 
are their dictation. Our choice is altered 
by our “hostages to fortune ”—chiefly 
meaning the members of our own families. 

The true birthday of man or woman is 
not a date but an experience. The calendar 
tells us that it has been so many or so 
few years since we came into the world— 
and of what particular interests is that fact 
to amy one, unless it be a dear, delighted 
child, whose “birthday” it is, who loves 
the candles and the other children and the 
presents? Later in life, if the natal anni- 
versary is commemorated at all, it is the re- 
membrance of ourselves, not of the mere 
day, that gives us pleasure. The day itself 
we might be willing to bury deeply and 
forget. We fight against the idea that we 
are growing “old,” and we think that fact 
in itself a poor affair to celebrate. The 
thing to do, then, is to resolve that, like 
Peter Pan, we will not grow old, but keep 
“the eternal child tarrying” in our hearts. 

And the best way to do that, presumably, 
is to realize the poet’s meaning when he 
said: 

“The love you long to give to one 

Made great enough to hold the world.” 


Those who grow old are those whose 
hearts are little and black and shriveled 
like aged nuts. They feed on malice and 
false witness. They cling to all that they 
have, and their first thought in the morn- 
ing, their last thought at night, is given to 
burglar-proof devices. They do not seek 
for points of contact with humanity. They 
are not interested in “types”—except, 
perhaps, those of the newspapers when it is 
a story of confusion brought upon the head 
of some enemy of theirs. They are jealous, 
and suspicious, and no matter what you say 
to them it is sure of being perverted to your 
despair. So perhaps you hold your peace— 
if you do not, you rue it. 

How different are the lives of those who 
stay perennially young because of “the will 
to believe!” They believe that 


“The glory born of goodness 
ever dies; 
And its flag is not half-masted 
In the skies.” 
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They believe in a Power away beyond 
and outside of them, and still “so near as 
never to be near.”- They are sure they 
were put here to be something more than 
puppets jerked and dangling upon unseen 
wires. Because there is so much for them 
to do, they cannot surrender; they must 
stand and go, in the faith that is beyond the 
seeing and the knowing. Their duty is to 
the living in two worlds. Yet it is not a 
divided allegiance—all is one. If a man in 
this life has laid firm hold upon eternity, 
and “the power of an endless life,” what 
are to him the accidents of an hour? 
There is nothing that can happen that can 
make him afraid of what comes next. 

We are on earth to serve and to help—to 
lift and to comfort—to give and to believe 
and to hope. Those who do these things 
keep younger than the chronology. They 
can defy the calendar. For if there is an 
age to the virtuous, there is no age to 
virtue. The centuries have no power upon 
beauty and truth, though the minute may 
lament a rose’s perishing or wish the music 
might not end so soon. To live is to follow 
not a clock-hand over the dial, but an in- 
spiration back to the sky whence it came 
—and not to be content with that, but to 
give it practical fulfillment first of all on 
earth. Mere concentric circles of feeling 
and emotion, that end where they begin in 
a yearning incoherency, consume the vital 
forces that were better directed to some 
alleviation of the common lot of human 
suffering, beginning at our door. As year 
is added to year, and we become more wise, 
and see more deeply, we should be less 
prone to censure, more inclined to a pro- 
found compassion that suspends its judg- 
ment and would enfold the world, if it 
could, in wings of comfort and of peace — 
Phila. Ledger. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 





BY RHODA LEE, 





N many classes the children are fur- 
nished with only one reading book. In 
many cases it would be unjust to ask the 
parents to provide others, and useless to 
ask the Board of Trustees to. supply them. 
That supplementary reading is very de- 
sirable no one will deny. When a child 
has read through his book, what is he to 
do? The next book is perhaps, at that 
time, too difficult, and he becomes dis- 
couraged. What he needs is another book 
of the same degree of hardness. Some of 
the children may be slow, and the teacher 
considers a review necessary. In this case 
there is no doubt that, if they had new 
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lessons containing the difficult words, they 
would take a great deal more interest in 
them than in merely going over old ground. 
My opinion is that we can not have too 
much supplementary reading. There is 
nothing like it for making good readers. 
Indeed, so eager do the children become for 
reading that it is not always easy to get 
sufficient material. 

Old books that the children may have 
can be used. Select suitable stories, cut 
them out and mount on pasteboard or heavy 
brown paper. Children’s papers, Sunday- 
school magazines, and the “ Young Folks’ 
Corner ” in the weekly papers supply others. 
A better style of supplementary reading is 
that made by the teacher herself. When a 
lesson is reached in the book containing a 
number of unphonetic and difficult words, 
it is a good plan to write out on slips of 
pasteboard, or on the backs of business 
cards (make the picture on the card supply 
the text), sentences containing these words 
in the form of a short story. Collect the 
business cards that the children may get at 
the fall fairs, and use them for this pur- 
pose. You will find it an excellent plan to 
utilize available matter in this way. 

However, the supplementary reading that 
stands ahead of all is the stories the chil- 
dren themselves write. When they are suf- 
ficiently advanced, and are writing stories 
from pictures, reproducing anecdotes, etc., 
select the best ones, have them rewritten as 
carefully as possible, and kept for reading 
material. Children learn to read by read- 
ing, and when they know the powers of the 
letters they will go right on, and will read 
all you can supply them. 


— 
> 





FUSSING WITH THE SCHOOLS. 





F one were to make even a brief re- 
view of the addresses, pronouncements, 
plans for the securing of this or that re- 
form in the education of the child, in the 
school as well as in the home, one would 
be impressed—aside from the extremely 
contradictory character of many of the ad- 
dresses—with the fact that this is truly the 
child’s age, and that a great many speakers 
seem to believe that the only way to attract 
attention is to indulge in extreme state- 
ments and shriek the most radical views 
from the first rostrum that offers refuge. 
One educational thinker, for instance, 
during the week denounced all school 
athletics; others are convinced that there 
cannot be too much recreation and relaxa- 
tion, and Froebel’s philosophy of play is 
pushed to the extreme so that Jack and 
Jill not only would have to spend most of 
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their time at play, but being supposedly 
instinctively ignorant of how to play prop- 
erly, would have to do it according to a 
systematic code lest any variance would 
ruin things. And then, since the idea of 
play does not exhaust all the possibilities 
of radical ways, the right of the individual 
child practically to determine just how it 
shall be educated is set up as if the voice 
of the cradle was the true voice of omnis- 
cience in pedagogy at least. 

In all these utterances, there is, of course, 
some element of truth, and these truths are 
very properly expounded by the more stable 
educators who are not carried away by 
“every wind of doctrine,” especially if the 
doctrine be wafted from a foreign shore, 
which has an irresistible appeal for many. 
And just now, for instance, with Mon- 
tessori on the other side, foreign ideas as 
to the value of story-telling in education 
are being laid down by Dr. Frederick J. 
Gould, of England, who is not unknown to 
Philadelphia, and whose system of enter- 
tainment through using stories and stori- 
ettes as parables, undoubtedly has its value, 
though the claims made for it seem largely 
based on its novelty and the engaging per- 
sonality of the lecturer rather than for any 
revolutionary quality in the scheme itself. 

However, all this fussing and fuming no 
doubt has its value as a sort of mental 


) irrigation for the arid reaches in the teach- 


ing profession; and yet things are not quite 
so unsettled along the main lines of educa- 
tional methods as so much of the lecturing 
would make one think—Woman’s Ledger. 





ALUM MINING IN TURKEY. 





A LUM workings in the province of Sivas, 
Turkey, have been actively operated 
for fully 300 years. Near the village of 
Goynyk there is a plentiful supply of the 
rock or raw material, as the operations so 
far have been primitive, and only the face 
of the hillside has been dug out and re- 
duced, says the Argonaut. The alum- 
bearing rock is brightly colored, usually 
with a pinkish or red tinge, and the waste 
from the Goynyk workings flows down to a 
small stream along the roadside, to whose 
waters it gives a pinkish white and opaque 
color, incidentally killing all the brook trout 
that happen to venture into the stained 
water from the higher part of the stream. 
The rock or ore is first roasted and then 
broken into small pieces, which are very . 
light because the chemical elements have 
been burned out. The broken rock is then 
placed in open pits and allowed to be ex- 
posed to the rain and weather for a whole 
winter, during which time it becomes some- 
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thing like slacked lime, crumbling easily and 
finely granulated. In this state it is boiled 
with water in a large cauldron, the stone 
and waste matter being gradually taken out 
as it is stirred. Having been sufficiently 
boiled, the liquid, now almost clear, is 
placed in cooling tanks made of masonry. 

In the course of a few days the alum 
crystallizes around the sides of those tanks 
to a thickness varying from 6 to 9g inches. 
It is then ready to be broken into smaller 
pieces and sent to market. The small por- 
tion of alum that sinks to the bottom of the 
tanks is boiled a second time and yields a 
superior quality. 





<> 


GETTING BOYS TO WORK. 





I WENT to Miss Sprague’s room to chat 
a moment with her one evening after 
school; and I found a boy washing the 
slate blackboard for her. He was doing it 
very reluctantly, and I remarked that two 
of my boys were doing the same work for 
me and having a jolly time in there, alone. 

“How do you get your boys to do so 
much for you? You are always telling of 
something nice your boys have been doing,” 
said Miss Sprague. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said I. “They 
offer to do things.” And so they did; they 
had a fashion of saying when going out at 
noon, or in the evening, “Isn’t there some- 
thing I can do for you?” Of course, I 
kept a lot of things “thought up,” to give 
them to do, since it gave them so much 
pleasure. 

They supplemented the janitor’s work, 
and were happy in serving me, as they 
thought. Maybe I didn’t appreciate those 
boys, but you couldn’t make them believe 
that I didn’t. 

In course of time, Miss Sprague’s class 
came to me, but they didn’t offer to do any 
school-room work. If I asked, there were 
always one or two who complied, and they 
did their work well and pleasantly. 

One night, however, they wanted to finish 
a base-ball game begun at noon, and when 
I asked if some one would stay and do some 
work for me, not one volunteered. I felt 
hurt and did not ask again, and one by one 
they filed past me and went down stairs. I 
was ashamed and offended, so I came in 
and washed the boards myself. 

In the morning, I said: “If you wish a 
thing to be well done, you must do it your- 
self; and must not leave it to others. Last 
night, I asked the boys to do this for me, 
and not one was willing; I was afraid to 
ask the girls for fear they might decline, 
too; so I did it myself.” 

I let these remarks sink in, fully expect- 
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ing an explanation at noon or at night, from 
individuals, at least. 

None came. I saw I must storm the fort, 
so I kept the boys at noon. What I said is 
not quite quotable, but I took the citadel, 
and have had undisputed possession ever 
since. 

“Well, then,” said I at last, “let us under- 
stand each other; when I want anything 
done, shall I do it myself, or ask the girls?” 

“Ask us,” said one. “Yes, yes,” chimed 
in others. 

_ “Which ones shall I ask?” All hands 

went up eagerly. I thanked them warmly. 
Then they took courage to explain that 
they were in such a hurry to get at their 
game. One big boy struggled to his feet 
and made a most manly apology, which 
seemed to speak the sentiment of the whole 
class; and we parted better friends than 
ever before. 

Since then, not a day passes without 
bringing me an abundant offer of service. 
Their motto seems to be, “Ich dien,” “I 
serve;” and I know and they know it is a 
good motto. This is the way I got one class 
to help me. 


— 
——— 





THE NEEDLESS FRICTION. 





“Some sorrows come from evil thought, but 
some 
Come when two men are near and both are 
blind 
To what is generous in the other’s mind.” 


T is a blessing that there are differing 

opinions among mankind, for out of the 
attrition of opposing points of view comes 
the spark that enkindles a beacon fire of 
progress. It is not desirable, says The 
Ledger, that we should all be of one mold 
and of one mind and of one pale, neutral 
complexion. But there are among men two 
ways of being at variance, of which one is 
merely quarrelsome and the other is stimu- 
lating. The first way clings tenaciously to 
its obsolete opinions, and will not budge, 
on principle. A man who will not welcome 
the new light is a man to be commiserated. 
He thinks he learned it all long ago, and 
that there is nothing he needs to learn to- 
day. He holds that the least approach to 
compromise is immoral; he abhors diplo- 
macy; he eschews tact as the refuge of the 
timorous and the weak. He thinks that to 
bend is to break, and that to give an inch 
means always yielding an ell. He is “all 
right as long as you let him have his own 
way.” He is nettled when he is crossed, 
and he is unwilling to recognize the merit 
of a scheme he has not evolved himself. 
A clever woman—one of the kind who can 
manage anybody—will let him suppose that 
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the plan she wants to put through was all 
his own. An astute business rival will give 
him rope to let him hang himself. The wise 
man will not cross swords with him, but 
will bide his time. in patience and confute 
him finally with the irresistible logic of 
events. But the man who sees the end from 
the beginning, who forecasts the future, 
who has the gift of prophecy and knows 
what spells success, is exasperated fre- 
quently by those who cannot see as far 
ahead as he sees, and would cry halt to 
voice their objections and express their 
fears. 

Who has not served on committees where 
the multitude of counsellors merely bred 
dissension and not wisdom? Each man was 
sure that he alone was right, and his guid- 
ance was the only safe, sure guidance. 
Then, perhaps, after the talkers had multi- 
plied words, becoming heated and embroiled 
one man who had sat silent and watching, 
leting the drift of the debate go by, said a 
few words that seemed as by magic to clear 
the atmosphere. The masterful one fre- 
quently is he who says least; but when he 
does speak it is to the point. He pours oil 
on troubled waters. He expresses the 
tangled meaning of the others better than 
they can say it themselves. Each of those 
in conference feels gratified because he is 
understood. Passion is assuaged, a medica- 
ment is applied to hurt feelings. The sense 
of humor is given exercise. In listening to 
some wrangles one wonders what has be- 
come of the latter saving sense. It is not 
turning a serious matter into a jest to see 
the ludicrous side of a grave situation. 
Nothing reduces suspense and tension like 
a laugh. One who cannot laugh at himself 
has no business engaging in an argument. 
It can only be a “pitched battle of wounds 
and bitterness.” 

How different is all this bickering and 
snarling from the refreshing and stimulat- 
ing diversity of thinking and feeling which 
rejoices in learning, as in giving in ex- 
change, and is always willing to have some 
new aspect of the truth presented for con- 
sideration! Coincidence of ideas on every 
given topic is not at all necessary to mutual 
happiness and individual profit, As long 
as the fundamental understanding is there 
it is entirely safe to reach opposite conclu- 
sions in minor matters and there is no risk 
of the widening rift in the lute of the per- 
fect music of friendship. 

But the needless friction of non-essential 
differences when there is work to be done, 
matter of grave moment to be put through 
—this wears away the spirit and saps the 
strength of aman. The fret and the worry 
of it ought not, it seems, to be laid upon 





the soul as an additional burden when there 
is so much that must be carried and cannot 
be put by. How happy is he who finds in 
his own house a strong and perpetual rein- 
forcement! How pitiable is the lot of him 
who comes home to an undermining instead 
of a firm corroboration, and an oaken but- 
tress! We have all known families so lack- 
ing in unifying feeling that they presented 
to the world and to strangers the evidence 
of disorganization, and of pulling several 
ways. In other families there is an almost 
superstitious confidence in one another, and 
a stanchness of loyalty that no power can 
destroy. The man who has that affectionate 
belief behind him is sure to win in the long 
run, blest as he is in having this continuing 
well-spring and overflowing reservoir of 
love and faith for his perennial refresh- 
ment. 

How little the sharp and spiteful acri- 
monies will look a century from now! How 
soon the momentous quarrels of our time 
will have lost themselves in dusty oblivion. 
How soon will men fail to remember cer- 
tain cordial hatreds that were famous in 
their day! There is nothing that so little 
deserves immortality as.a foolish and con- 
ceited resentment. Seeing how trivial and 
reasonless most misunderstandings are, is it 
not well to make sure in our own minds 
that ours is a righteous anger and deserves 
to last—that we are justly incensed, and 
that it would be wrong to surrender? Since 
we are on earth but a little time together, 
is it worth while for any man to bear a 
grudge against his neighbor when a meet- 
ing and a handshake and a few words would 
renew the common bond of humanity and 
brotherhood ? 


MEXICO. 








BY NEWTON DWIGHT HILLIS. 





riage history of Mexico is a history of 

gold and crime, splendor and cruelty ; 
a history of the prodigality of nature and 
the wickedness of man. A larger piece of 
gold was never thrown into the midst of a 
group of boys to be fought over. Mexico 
holds such treasures of gold and silver, of 
copper and iron, of lead and graphite, of 
oil and turquoise and marble, as to justify 
the title of the world’s jewel box. Just 
as England struggled to obtain possession 
of India and the land of the Golconda dia- 
mond mines; just as the Boer and the 
Britisher fought unto death for the jewels 
at Kimberley, South Africa; just as the 
Huns and the Vandals looked with greedy 
eyes toward the gold in Rome, so the 
modern adventurer, promotor and ambi- 
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tious explorers of England and the United 
States have looked toward the oil wells, and 
the gold and silver mines of Mexico. The 
history of this land is clothed with fascina- 
tion, romance and sorrow, and is stained 
with blood. It could scarcely be otherwise, 
in view of human avarice and greed. The 
minera] resources of Mexico, Cecil Rhodes 
thought, were the most important unde- 
veloped treasure now left to explorers. 
The agricultural resources of this wonder- 
land are unrivaled through crops of corn, 
wheat, coffee, cotton, indigo, the orange, 
banana, and every known tropic fruit. 
Mexico’s climate is arctic on the mountain 
tops, temperate in the central valleys, tropic 
on the hot plains. Her scenery rivals the 
beauty and sublimity of the Alps, the Cana- 
dian Rockies, and the Himalayas. The 
story of Mexico prior to the age of Co- 
lumbus is surrounded with silence and mys- 
tery. The epoch of modern history begins 
with 1519, and the conquest of Cortez. 
What went before the era of the Spanish 
general is uncertain. Scattered over 
Mexico are the ruins of ancient cities, with 
temples, palaces and towers. Jades have 
recently been discovered that came from 
Chinese mines, and are of evident Japanese 
workmanship. In the same ruins entabla- 
tures have been found holding the picture 
language peculiar to Egypt. Some modern 
scholars believe that this land was settled 
at least 5,000 years before the coming of 
Cortez. 

The Aztec Invasion—The builders of 
these cities were the Tolecs, who were 
finally overwhlemed by an army of invaders 
coming down from the north, named Aztecs. 
History is very largely made up of waves 
of migration. The Hebrews leaving Egypt, 
invaded Palestine, and drove out the Philis- 
tines, now known to be the old Greeks, 
who settled Crete. Later, the Jutes left 
North Germany and invaded England— 
pushed the Celts back into the remote 
corners of the land. Not otherwise the 
Aztecs invaded Mexico, crowding the 
Toltecs down into the South, and taking 
possession of their cities. These people 
had a fair knowledge of astronomy. They 
had engineers who built aqueducts and 
drained their cities. They had skillful lapi- 
daries who mastered sculpture, and archi- 
tects who erected buildings without the use 
of mortar. Their farmers turned their 
agriculture into a science. Irrigation was 
a well wrought out system, with lakes and 
canals and ditches, that turned the desert 
into a garden. Their artists and authors 
conveyed knowledge through pictures and 
signs, like those found on the tablets of 
Babylon and the ruins of Thebes. Scholars 
differ in their views as to the origin of 





these people. Some anthropologists to-day 
hold to the old view that there is but one 
spot on the planet where man appeared, and 
that the different races have developed 
from the one central family. Other scien- 
tists hold that the race has appeared upon 
different continents, and that the white race 
started a million years in advance of the 
brown and the black races. At the present 
moment the question is undecided. So far 
as the Toltecs are concerned, the weight of 
the argument is in favor of a Japanese 
origin. Recent events make the process 
quite clear. Some seven years ago, a fish- 
ing boat off Barclay Sound in Western 
Canada picked up a Japanese bark with 
Japanese sailors more dead than alive. 
These men had been caught in a trade wind 
that for weeks blew them steadily eastward. 
At that time many scholars raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the original settle- 
ment of this continent by the Indians was 
not to be traced to some such accident. 
Clothe the Alaskan Indian in Japanese 
garb, and put him in a group of Japanese 
fishermen, and it is not easy to pick out the 
man of Indian blood. Further, there are 
reasons for believing that within a com- 
paratively recent time, the points of Siberia 
and of Alaska were united. By way of 
preéminence that is the point where new 
land is now making. Within five years 
several islands have disappeared in the 
ocean, beyond the Aleutian Isles, and at 
several other points new islands have re- 
cently emerged from the sea. Plainly, 
therefore, nothing was easier than for the 
Japanese or Chinese people to have crossed 
into Alaska, and made their way south into 
Mexico, bringing these old jades that have 
recently been uncovered in Mexican tombs, 
and leaving these footprints on the pages 
of history. Scientists tell us that the trade 
winds are ships in which seeds are carried 
from island to island and from continent 
to continent, but the trade winds have also 
been chariots in which men have ridden 
from continent to continent, carrying the 
seeds of civilization with them. 

Historic Mexico.—The historic epoch of 
Mexico begins with Cortez in 1519. The 
Spanish soldier was born in a village re- 
mote from Madrid in 1485. Placed in a 
school of law, the boy rebelled against the 
student’s life, and joined an expedition sail- 
ing to the West Indies. Cortez was but 
19 years of age when he crossed the 
threshold of the Governor of the Spanish 
colony. Offered a position as superin- 
tendent of an estate, Cortez refused, say- 
ing, “I came to get gold, not to till the 
soil.” Gifted with military genius, young 
Cortez became a striking figure in Vales- 
quez’s conquest of Cuba. Shortly after- 
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ward the great admiral, Columbus himself, 
landed at Hispaniola, on his way home to 
Spain. He told the young soldier that just 
beyond the new islands lay India, with its 
Golconda diamond mines. “I have opened 
the door of the world’s treasure house. It 
is for you younger men to enter in and 
carry the treasures back to Spain.” Cortez 
never forgot this word of the “Great 
Admiral.” The picture captured his imagi- 
nation. Working as an under secretary for 
Valesquez, the Governor, Cortez brooded by 
day and by night on the statement of 
Columbus. At last he induced Valesquez 
to fit out an expedition, and got himself 
elected admiral of the little fleet. A few 
days before the appointed time for sailing 
a friend remarked to the Governor that if 
Cortez succeeded he might return to His- 
paniola and make himself head of all the 
Spanish possessions. That night Valesquez 
sent soldiers to arrest the ambitious boy, 
but Cortez slipped his hands out of the 
fetters, bribed the jailer, and under cover 
of the night slipped down to the sea, 
wakened the captain of each little ship, and 
at daybreak Valesquez saw the boats an- 
chored many rods from shore. The largest 
boat floated the flag of Cortez. Before the 
noon came the newly escaped prisoner and 
his little fleet disappeared beyond the 
western horizon. Cortez had _ eleven 
vessels, the largest of which was one hun- 
dred tons. His company consisted of I10 
sailors, 553 soldiers, 32 cross-bows, 13 
muskets, 10 small cannon and 16 horses. 
Cortez called himself admiral, and spoke of 
his Armada, and prophesied a day when 
every soldier and sailor should return to 
Spain rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
The Conquest of Mexico.—The history 
of the early discoverers, explorers and con- 
querors is a history of hardships, hunger, 
sickness and death. Cortez’s little army 
was soon lost like a group of children in a 
jungle. The forests were impenetrable, 
fever broke out. From time to time they 
were assailed by a flight of arrows. The 
enemy was unseen. Soon mutiny de- 
veloped. Cortez learned that a conspiracy 
had been formed to supplant him. In the 
moment of danger the soldier acted with 
instant and decisive energy. Leaving his 
company in command of.an under officer, 
Cortez returned to the harbor, put whatever 
was worth keeping in one boat, and set fire 
to the other ten ships. From that hour 
retreat was impossible. Plainly Cortez had 
been reading the story of Xenophon and 
the march of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 
The soldier decided to force his men to cut 
their way through the country and live on 
the people. Upon his return to the camp 
he called his soldiers together and made 
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them an address. He urged first that the 
ships were not fit for service; that the 
boats were his property, all that he pos- 
sessed in the world, and that he had only 
destroyed his own; that the soldiers were 
greatly advantaged in that the burning of 
the ships released one hundred sailors, who 
were now free for fighting. Then, with 
wonderful skill, Cortez turned to another 
subject. He told his followers that any 
thought of means of escape was unworthy 
of brave souls. To look back was cowardly; 
to look forward was courageous. “TI have 
chosen. I will remain here while there is 
one man to bear me company. If there be 
any so cowardly as to shrink from the 
dangers of our glorious enterprise, let him 
go home. There is still one vessel left. 
Let them take that and return to Cuba. 
They can tell there how they deserted their 
commander and their comrades. There 
they can wait till we return loaded with 
the spoils of the Aztecs.” This address of 
Cortez ranks high among the great speeches 
that have made history. By words, this 
soldier recovered the lost and faded visions 
of riches and, glory. And within a single 
hour he had his mutinous men making the 
air ring with shouts, “On to Mexico! To 
Mexico!” 

The Fair God.—The king in the palace 
at the capital was Montezuma. A young 
girl named Marina Mexican had fallen in 
love with Cortez and become his adviser. 
Just as Sascajewa, the Indian girl, guided 
Lewis and Clark over the Rockies to the 
Columbia River, so Marina became the 
guide and counsellor of her lover, Cortez. 
She told him wonder tales of the gold and 
the silver and the turquoise and the jewels 
of the temple and the king’s palace at the 
capital. She took advantage also of the 
legend widely spread among the Aztecs. In 
all ages and times, and among all peoples 
there has always been some story of a com- 
ing deliverer who should save the people 
out of their distresses. These dark haired 
folk believed that the “Fair God” would 
come with light hair and blue eyes, and 
deliver them out of all poverty, cruelty, 
hunger and sickness, and now this gifted 
girl spread the story that Cortez was the 


| deliverer so long foretold. Two hundred 


and sixty-five miles of mountain travel 
separated Vera Cruz from Montezuma’s 
capital. Swift runners carried the news to 
the palace. At first as Cortez advanced the 
people came out to welcome him with a 
triumphal procession. But the Spanish 
soldiers soon destroyed the illusion. They 
defiled the houses, carried off young girls, 
stripped the huts of their scant treasure, 
looted the temples of their altars and 
images, drove the people into the villages 
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and then set fire to the homes, and out of / the monasteries and convents. 


the hot ashes raked little chunks of gold 
and silver and copper. Montezuma organ- 
ized a force against Cortez, but Marina 
helped the Spanish soldier in his appeal. 
He promised all who were disappointed and 
who had suffered from the Aztecs land and 
wealth in return for their help against 
Montezuma. Prescott thinks that 200,000 
people were encamped behind Cortez wait- 
ing for the treasure that would be dis- 
tributed when the palace and the temple 
fell. The result was inevitable. Monte- 
zuma surrendered. Cortez looted the 
palace and broke open all the treasure 
boxes. Gold that had been accumulating 
for a thousand years was found. It is be- 
lieved that the larger part of the treasure, 
however, was sunk in the lake. Later on 
engineers drained the lake, but the jewels 
were never found. Slowly the conquest 
proceeded. Cortez bribed the native chiefs. 
One town after another surrendered. The 
day came when the last chief surrendered. 
The Spaniard’s heel was upon the neck of 
the Aztec. And for 300 years the sub- 
jection was complete. 

Recent Revolutions——But the era of No- 
poleon and of the French Revolution 
brought an era of unrest to all the peoples 
of the earth. The fires of liberty began 
to burn in every continent and country. In 
1810 a priest named Hidalgo rang the bell 
of his church in Dolores, and, leading a 
little army of 300 men, armed with swords 
and bows, he marched to Guanajuato and 
captured the city. The revolution spread, 
but later Hidalgo was betrayed, captured 
and executed, as was one of his followers, 
Morelos, who led an unsuccessful move- 
ment in 1815, and is another Mexican hero. 
Later came the congress in Mexico City. 
The crowning of the Emperor, Iturbide, 
was followed by the revolution incident to 
the war with Mexico, that enriched the 
United States with Texas, and made pos- 
sible the purchase of California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, for $15,000,000. That war 
was as unjust as was ever waged by a 
strong nation against a weak one. In 1861 
Juarez, a full-blood Mexican Indian, often 
called the George Washington of Mexico, 
became the president. Under this great 
leader the struggle between the State and 
Church came to the climax. Little by little, 
during 300 years the religious leaders had 
gained possession of more than half of the 
land, and burdened the people with the sup- 
port of a vast army of priests, friars, and 
nuns. The policy was to keep the people 
in ignorance and to rule them through an 
ecclesiastical autocracy. Under his leader- 
ship, the Mexican Congress passed a law 
confiscating the Church property, closing 
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Soon after- 
ward the Congress suspended payment of 
interest on bonds sold to foreign countries. 
The following years the combined British, 
French and Spanish fleets dropped anchor 
at Vera Cruz, and landed a force to 
compel payment of Mexican obligations. A 
little later, in the interest of foreign in- 
vestors, French representatives placed 
Maximilian, the Archduke of Austria, upon 
the throne of Mexico.. A revolution was 
inevitable, and soon the French Emperor 
abandoned Maximilian, his palace was cap- 
tured, Maximilian was shot, and Queen 
Carlotta became insane through grief. A 
few days later General Diaz appeared at 
the gates of the capital and captured the 
city. In 1876 this soldier became president 
and served continuously for thirty-four 
years, until 1910. Then came the revolu- 
tion under Madero, who succeeded to the 
presidency, the assassination of Madero, the 
accession of Huerta. During a single cen- 
tury there have been years that have 
brought two or more revolutions within 
twelve months. It has been a land of wars, 
revolts, a century of looting and brigand- 
age. Mexico has been the treasure box, 
and many strong hands have sought to 
possess themselves of the golden key. And 
there have been many Queen Carlottas, 
who, like Ophelia, have wandered across 
the fields, sobbing bitterly and whispering 
to each stranger that they met, “I would 
give thee flowers, but all the violets with- 
ered when my father died.” 

The Real Question the Land Question — 
Now those of us who have traveled in the 
Southwest, who know the land and the 
people, and for years have read the Mexi- 
cans as one reads an open book, know that 
the Mexican problem is the land problem, 
and that there can be no permanent peace 
until that question is settled aright. What 
was the English revolution? It was a revo- 
lution over land. A few thenolds in King 
Charles’ day, with aristocrats, owned all the 
lands of England. There were seven thou- 
sand estates, owned by seven thousand 
families. There were six and a half mil- 
lions of plebeians, who owned no land what- 
soever. The Earl of Leicester owned a 


‘million and a half acres of land, he owned 


also fifty thousand families of peasants 
who lived on his various estates. The earl 
lived in a palace, wore purple and fine linen 
and ate stalled ox. His people lived in mud 
huts, walked on dirt floors, lived under 
straw roofs, knew ugliness, ignorance, filth, 
squalor. Oliver Cromwell and his Iron- 
sides broke up these estates and distributed 
the lands. Cromwell pulled down feudal- 
ism and hurled the ruins thereof into the 
chasm that separated Dives from Lazarus. 
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Until 1650 England had but two classes; 
the patrician class, owning all the land ; the 
plebeian class, owning nothing. Oliver 
Cromwell and his Puritans created another 
class, a strong middle class. From that 
time England passed out of the era of 
revolution and bloodshed into the era of 
orderly progress and law, for the land 
question had been settled aright. Not 
otherwise the French Revolution was a 
revolution that had to do with land. The 
French aristocrats owned the estates, and 
the French peasant owned nothing. The 
revolution broke up these vast estates, and 
distributed the land, and from that time 
France entered upon an era of comparative 
peace. Now the movement has begun in 
Mexico that began under Cromwell in 1640 
and upon the French leaders in 1789. To- 
day there is an estate in Mexico that is 
seventy miles across. There are ranches 
including more than a million acres. On 
these ranches are tumble weeds. When the 
weed breaks off, under the autumn wind, 
they roll like huge balls, back and forth, 
across the land. If the weed could only be 
rooted it would not wander. And on a 
ranch of a million acres live twenty thou- 
sand Mexican Indians. These Indians own 
no land and have no stake in the soil, and 
they are blown hither and yon by each new 
wind of revolution. If each family was 
rooted in the soil no revolutionist could find 
an army of followers. At last the leaven 
of democracy has been spread through the 
Mexican meal. These Mexicans have the 
land hunger; they want the laws changed 
so that they can own a farm. They are 
tired of this system of peonage. Displace 
Huerta, therefore, and elect his present 
foreign secretary—the land question still 
remains, and another revolution will im- 
mediately be organized. But the only 
people that can vote and send men to Con- 
gress are the great land owners. In their 
selfishness they are not willing to pass 
laws that will break up their own estates 
and sell the lands. It is only the danger of 
revolution in England that led the English 
House of Lords a few years ago to consent 
to the new land law to break up their 
estates. But the English working classes, 
through the House of Commons, had the 
power to force the new land law for Eng- 
land. The Mexican peons have no such in- 
strument in their hands. Now this question 
is fundamental, because it is the land ques- 
tion. It is self-evident that the setting 
aside of Huerta, through a so-called con- 
stitutional election by the forty thousand 
owners, leaves the land question unsettled. 
But there is no peace for Mexico until the 
land question is settled aright. The strong 
party in England owed a settlement of the 





land question to the six and a half million 
of peasants in 1646. Men of strength and 
wisdom owed intervention to the French 
peasant in 1789. The United States owes 
a sufficient amount of intervention in 
Mexico to settle the land question, that 
these millions who have no stake in the 
soil, who are not rooted in the ground, and 
who wander every-whither as the sport of 
any chance revolutionary leader, may be 
transformed from material for revolutions 
into stable farmers, permanent house 
dwellers, good citizens and patriots, who 
have a stake to lose in revolution, and 
everything to gain by stability of govern- 
ment. Abraham Lincoln said that no in- 
dustrial question was ever settled until it 
was settled right. And any treatment of 
Mexico that has to do merely with the 
superficial successor of Huerta is a treat- 
ment of the pimple on the skin instead of 
an expulsion of the disease in the blood. 
The Blood Question—The second great 
problem that confronts all men who love 
their country is the question of education 
and blood. There are about thirteen million 
people living in Mexico, of whom eleven 
million are Indians. They are Indians just 
as truly as the Iroquois were Indians, 
Indians like the Utes of the White Meadow 
massacre in 1881, Indians like the Sioux, of 
the Sitting Bull war. The Mexican is a 
half-breed of mixed Indian and Spanish 
blood, but these are a fraction of the popu- 
lation. Of the Mexican, that is, the half- 
breed, not more than forty or fifty thou- 
sand, the best experts tell us, can read and 
write. In the nature of the case, therefore, 
all statements about a constitutional elec- 
tion stir the note of humor. In 1851 the 
Shah of Persia visited the fair in London 
and was shown the new English postoffice. 
That afternoon the Shah started one of his 
secretaries back to Persia, with orders to 
establish a postoffice in every Persian vil- 
lage. A little later the servants gained 
courage and one of them suggested to his 
Majesty this question, “ Why found post- 
offices in Persia when there is nobody that 
can read or write?” Doubtless it is diplo- 
matic to talk about a coming constitutional 
election, but it is not only diplomatic—it is 
also delicious, viewed as humor. No Presi- 
dent, no Secretary of State, no Congress, 
ever fronted a more difficult problem. 
After the land question has been settled, 
the problem of illiteracy must be solved. 
This republic stands for democracy. The 
genius of democracy is the diffusion of life’s 
good things. Our fathers began by diffus- 
ing liberty that makes men patriots. They 
went on to diffuse morals that made men 
obedient and Christian. Then they diffused 
knowledge through the public schools, to 
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make men scholars. At last they diffused 
property by freedom of contract and free 
land laws, to make men self-supporting. 
England, being strong, owed a debt to 
India, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa. Paul, being wise, owed a debt to 
the barbarian. God, being holy and pure 
and just, owes a debt to the sinner, and is 
therefore faithful and just to forgive sin. 
The United States, with its democracy and 
its diffused lands, knowledge, liberty, 
morals, owes a sufficient amount of inter- 
vention to bring about the beginnings of 
the diffusion of the land and of the knowl- 
edge as well as of morals and of the 
liberty. 

Obscuration of the Land and the School 
Question.—Unfortunately the two funda- 
mental Mexican problems have been ob- 
scured by sordid considerations of mines 
and the oil interests. As a matter of fact, 
the Mexican Herald, published by a great 
American, the papers of Buenos Ayres and 
Rio Janeiro, of London and Paris, have 
spread out the full condition. President 
Diaz gave a concession for oil and mines 
to certain English financial interests. 
These concessions proved to be worth from 
$100,000,000 to $300,000,000, variously esti- 
mated by English experts. Then the 
American oil interests became jealous and 
covetous. The problem was how to cancel 
the foreign oil concession and turn it over 
to the American interest. Some say 
Madero was financed on this side of the 
Atlantic; Diaz was financed on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Alarmed by Madero’s 
success, and the discovery that he would 
not pledge the support to the foreign con- 
cession, Madero was slain and the foreign 
concession riveted down tight. After that 
two methods were open—one to find a new 
revolutionist and finance him, providing he 
would give a pledge to cancel the foreign 
concession and turn the enormous interests 
over to men on this side of the Atlantic. 
In the event of this failing, one plan was 
possible. Divide the country, have a 
Northern republic, whose lines shall include 
Tampico and the oil section, and let the 
new Northern republic’s president cancel the 
foreign concession. From the beginning 
the whole dispute has reeked with sordid- 
ness. When one man is overthrown, the 
next man enthroned is consecrated with oil. 
One side supports the foreign concession 
and their hundreds of millions, that may 
at any moment be cancelled, while the other 
side is backed by the American interests. 
There is not a newspaper in any South 
American capital, there is not any Cana- 
dian newspaper, nor a French nor German 
newspaper that has not discussed the sordid 
side of this whole shameful controversy. 
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There never was a President, a Cabinet or 
Congress more embarrassed by sordid and 
material considerations. Their problem is 
a most difficult and terrible problem. They 
deserve the support, the good will, of every 
patriot who loves his country. But a revo- 
lution is like Vesuvius in eruption, you 
cannot draw the fire out of Vesuvius by a 
diplomatic porous plaster. Progress does 
not ride forward on a powder cart. The 
leaven of civilization is not nitro-glycerine. 
The hope of Mexico is in an intervention 
that will settle the land laws, and then 
through the schoolhouse and the sound 
financial system enable the people to work 
out their own salvation through the right 
of liberty, opportunity, intelligence and in- 
tegrity. om 
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THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. 








F Mees and ages ago men who watched 
the heavens saw that some of the 
stars behaved differently from others. 
Year after year they saw that most of the 
stars kept their positions in the sky. For 
instance, the stars that go to make up the 
constellation of Orion were always grouped 
in the same way, and always kept the same 
distance apart. On the other hand, they 
saw that a few bright stars were not 
“fixed,” but changed their positions from 
week to week and from month to month. 
They saw that two bright stars were never 
far from the sun in their wanderings, and 
could be seen only in the morning or the 
evening; three others they saw wandering 
more widely. Such stars they called 
“planets,” from a Greek word meaning 
“ wandering.” 

To these planets were given the names of 
old-world gods. The one that seemed to 
stay closest to the sun (so close, indeed, is 
it that it can seldom be seen with the un- 
aided eye) was called Mercury, and the 
other, which seemed to wander somewhat 
more freely, was called Venus on account 
of its great beauty. Of the three that 
wandered widely, one, on account of its 
reddish color, was named after Mars, the 
god of war, and the two others were named 
after Jupiter and Saturn. 

It was very difficult for the old students 
of the heavens to explain the wanderings of 
the planets, for they did not understand 
the orderly movements of the heavenly 
bodies. But nowadays we know that the 
planets are not really wanderers—they keep 
to well-defined courses, moving round the 
sun just as steadily and regularly as our 
Earth does.. They are really worlds not 
unlike ours, travelling round-the sun, and 
it may be that some of them contain forms 
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even think that one—Mars—is inhabited 
by highly intelligent beings. 
of vegetable and animal life. Some people 

Place a lamp on the floor in the middle 
of a room to represent the sun, and put a 
marble about six inches away to represent 
Mercury. Venus may be represented by 
another marble twelve inches away, and the 
Earth by one eighteen inches away. The 
planets that appear to wander more freely 
are farther from the sun than our Earth 
is. Mars would be represented by a marble 
two feet from the lamp, Jupiter by one 
seven feet from it, and Saturn by one 
twelve and a half feet from it. Now, if 
you set these marbles rolling in circles 
round the lamp—all revolving in the same 
direction—you will have some idea of how 
the planets move round the sun. It is to 
be noted also that the nearer a planet is to 
the sun the greater is its velocity along its 
orbit. 

As Mercury and Venus travel in smaller 
circles than the Earth, each will make its 
complete journey round the sun in a shorter 
time. The Earth takes 365%4 days to com- 
plete its journey—that is, our year consists 
of 36534 days; Venus takes 224 days, and 
Mercury only 88 days, and so their years 
are shorter than ours. The year on Mars 
is longer than ours, and on Jupiter and 
Saturn longer still. At regular intervals 
Mercury and Venus will pass between us 
and the sun, and sometimes they may be 
seen actually crossing its face. It was be- 
cause Captain Cook observed Mercury 
crossing the sun’s face (the transit of 
Mercury, as it is called) when he was at 
Mercury Bay that he gave the place its 
name. 

There is another thing you must know 
about the planets—they do not shine by 
their own light. They are not great molten 
masses, as the sun is, and they shine only 
by the reflected light from the sun, just as 
a mirror or a window looks dazzling when 
it lies in a certain way to the sun. If you 
look at the planets Mercury and Venus 
through a telescope you will find them 
altering their appearance just as the moon 
does. Sometimes they appear like the new 
moon, sometimes like the half moon, and 
sometimes like the full moon. And just as 
Mercury and Venus appear to us, our Earth 
appears to Mars. To a person on Mars 
our Earth would appear as a bright star— 
a wanderer, a planet—and it would appear 
to wax and wane just as the moon appears 
to wax and wane to us. 

Now, have these planets got moons circl- 
ing round them as our moon circles round 
the Earth? Well, about 300 years ago 
there lived Galileo, a wise Italian, who in- 
vented the telescope. Turning it to the 





heavens he watched Jupiter, the largest of 
all the planets, and found that it had four 
moons! Since then much more powerful 
telescopes have been made, and they have 
shown that altogether Jupiter has seven 
moons, all travelling in the same direction. 
Saturn has nine moons, and has round it 


also a beautiful band that glitters in the - 


sun’s rays and gives the pianet the appear- 
-_ of being surrounded by a glorious 
alo. 

All of the planets mentioned were known 
to the ancients, but the telescope has en- 
abled us to discover two others farther 
away from the sun than Saturn is. One— 
Uranus—was discovered accidentally about 
130 years ago; but the existence of the 
outermost—Neptune—was actually foretold 
before it was seen! “ How could that be?” 
you may ask. Well, you know that the 
Earth pulls all things to it by the force of 
gravitation, as is said. That is why any- 
thing dropped falls to the ground. Again, 
the Earth pulls the moon towards it, and 
the sun pulls the Earth. Indeed, it may 
be said that all the heavenly bodies act like 
magnets upon one another. Now, when 
astronomers were watching Uranus about 
seventy years ago, they found that it was 
not where it ought to be according to their 
calculations. They examined their calcula- 
tions again and found them correct. They 
then said, “ Beyond Uranus there must be 
an unknown planet that is pulling it out of 
its course,” and they worked out the mass, 
distance, and position in the heavens of 
the unknown member of the sun’s family. 
Powerful telescopes were directed to the 
spot where it should be found, and there, 
showing very faintly owing to its great 
distance, it was discovered. Was not this 
marvellous ! 

How about the size of these planets? 
Well, they are all—even the largest—mere 
blobs of matter when compared with the 
sun. You might take enough matter out of 
the sun to make them all and it would not 
be missed. This is well shown by the dia- 
gram on this page. Does it not make our 
world seem very, very small and insignifi- 
cant? 

Now, what about the sun itself? It is a 
“fixed” star, just as are the stars of the 
Great Dipper and of Orion. It is an 
enormous ball of intensely hot matter—so 
hot, indeed, that many of the substances 
that are solids on our Earth are turned into 
gases in the sun. It shines by its own light, 
and gives out light and heat to its family 
of planets. Except for the planets, all the 
stars you see in the heavens are suns too; 
and round each, though unseen by us, there 
may be dark planets revolving. No life 
can exist in any of these suns, but it may 
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be that some of the dark bodies travelling 
round them are inhabited. 

The following table shows the planets, 
with their diameters, distances from the 
sun, and length of year in days: 


Mercury . 2,976 36,000,000 88 days 
Venus ... 7,629 67,000,000 224 days 
Earth .... 7,917 93,000,000 365% days 
Mars .... 4,316 141,000,000 686 days 
Jupiter ...86,759 483,000,000 12 years 
Saturn ...72,772 887,000,000 294 years 
Uranus ..32,879 1,784,000,000 84 years 
Neptune .20,827 2,796,000,000 165 years 


—_— 
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WATCH THE CLOCK. 








Watch the Clock! Not for the purpose 
of seeing if it is not time to quit for the 
day. Not to ascertain if it is not a pro- 
pitious period for shirking some unpleasant 
task. 

No, no! That kind of a clock-watcher 
is too numerous already. 

And he is too careless, indifferent and 
frequently incompetent. 

But Watch the Clock to see how much 
more of your work you can do in an hour 
to-day than you did last week or last year. 

If it takes the same amount of time, you 
may be standing still. 

Which often means that you are going 
backward. 

Also, it is an indication that you are fol- 
lowing old methods—and that they are too 
slow. 

What you want to do is to bring your- 
self up-to-date—to generate a little more 
steam. 

If your capacity for work is no greater 
than it was, there may be something wrong, 
sure enough. 

It’s not with the work, nor the character 
of the work, nor the place where you work, 
nor the people with whom you work. 

It’s with YOU. 

You have clung to the old way, you have 
been fettered by precedent, you have been 
the slave of yesterday. 

Emancipate yourself. Try something 
new, sometimes better, sometimes original. 

Seek Improvement—until you find it, as 
you will, if you are in earnest. 

Introduce to-day’s system. 

Efficiency is measured by your ability to 
increase the output of your labor and de- 
crease the waste of energy, time, money. 

The yardstick is the Clock, which ticks 
off the fleeting minutes. 

It never takes any “time out,” but goes 
right on, stopping for nobody, for nothing. 

You can beat it, if you will prepare, 
plan and persevere. Watch the Clock! 
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BY LESTER S, IVINS, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 





B Been following article is a digest of the 
most important school laws ever 
passed in Ohio. These laws were passed as 
the result of a great awakening in our 
State. The State Department of Education 
for the past three years has been conducting 
a campaign for better rural schools, and 
better country life. This Departmen: 
secured photographs of old school houses 
in all parts of the State; information on 
school attendance; lack of professional 
training on the part of the teachers; in- 
formation showing the need of better 
school supervision; discovered that there 
were over 1,500 rural schools that had less 
than 12 pupils in attendance, and that there 
was a great need of an improvement in the 
school courses in rural districts to make 
these schools meet the need of local rural 
communities. In order to bring this in- 
formation down to a more definite form a 
school survey was made of the entire State 
before our new laws were enacted. 
Supervision Law.—Hereafter the school 
districts of the State shall’ be styled re- 
spectively city school districts, village school 
districts, rural school districts and county 
school districts. All school districts that 


_were previously township or special school 


districts are now known as rural school 
districts. The Boards of Education in these 
school districts are elected by the local 
authorities and their duty will be very much 
the same as before the new code was passed. 
Under the new code no rural school. dis- 
trict hereafter created will contain less than 
fifteen square miles of territory. 

The county school district shall consist of 
all the village and rural school districts of 
the county, including any territory attached 
to the school district of the county for 
school purposes, and excluding the territory 
attached to school districts in other coun- 
ties for school purposes, and excluding the 
city school districts within the county. 

The Board of Education of any village 
school district containing a population of 
3,000 or more and less than 5,000 may have 
their district set apart from the county 
school district. However, whenever a vil- 
lage school district is exempted, such school 
district shall not be entitled to receive state 
aid for purposes of supervision or teachers’ 
training courses. The county school dis- 
tricts shall be under the supervision and 
control of a board of education composed 
of five members, elected by the president 
of the village and rural boards of education 
in the county school district. At least three 
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members of such boards shall be residents 
of rural school districts, and one member 
shall be a resident of a village school dis- 
trict. No two of these members shall live 
in any one school district of the county. 
The presidents of these village and rural 
district boards shall meet on the second 
Saturday of June, 1914, for the purpose of 
electing the members of the county boards 
of education. The terms of office of the 
members of the county boards of education 
shall begin on the 15th day of July, 1914. 
The county board of education shall meet 
on the third Saturday in July, 1914, for the 
purpose of organizing. All members of the 
county board of education shall receive their 
necessary traveling expenses while attend- 
ing their regular meetings. 

The county board of education not later 
than July 20, shall appoint a county super- 
intendent for a time not longer than three 
years, commencing on the first day of Au- 
gust,1914. The qualifications of the county 
superintendent shall be: 

1. At least five years’ experience as super- 
intendent and hold a high school life cer- 
tificate or, 

2. Six years’ experience in teaching; two 
years additional experience in teaching, and 
be the possessor of at least a three-year 
county high school certificate, or, 

3. Five years’ experience as superintend- 
ent and be the holder of a county high 
school certificate, and also be a graduate 
from a recognized institution of college or 
university rank, or, 

4. Five years’ teaching experience with 
one year’s professional training in school 
administration and supervision, in a recog- 
nized school of college or university rank, 
and be the holder of a high school certifi- 
cate, or, 

5. Five years’ teaching experience with 
one year’s professional training in school 
administration, and supervision in a recog- 
nized school of college or university rank, 
and be the holder of a county high school 
certificate, and be a graduate from a recog- 
nized institution of college or university 
tank. 

Any teachers who have the above quali- 
fications, regardless of where they live, are 
eligible to apply for these positions. 

The county superintendent shall be the 
clerk of the county board of school ex- 
aminers. The other two members of the 
examination board shall be a district super- 
intendent and one other teacher who shall 
teach in the county school district or ex- 
empted village district. 

The county board of education has the 
power to divide the county into supervision 
districts, and over each of these super- 
vision districts there shall be a district 
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superintendent. This district superintend- 
ent will have from 20, the minimum, to 
60 the maximum number of teachers. The 
Staite will assist in paying the district super- 
intendents’ salary. The State will pay one- 
half up to $750; and in case of the county 
superintendent the State will pay one-half 
up to $1,000. Thus the district superin- 
tendent’s salary will be $1,500 and the 
county superintendent’s salary will be $2,- 
ooo. But ‘higher salaries can be paid if 
the boards electing each of these superin- 
tendents desire to do so. These district 
superintendents are to be elected by the 
boards of education for which they work. 
Their qualifications are, 

1. Three years’ experience in school 
supervision and be the holder of at least a 
county high school certificate, or, 

2. Four years’ experience in teaching, 
one year’s additional experience in super- 
vision or one year’s training in supervision 
in an institution of college or university 
rank, and be the holder of state life and 
county school certificates, or, 

3. Three years’ experience in teaching, 
graduation from a first grade high school 
or its equivalent, and in addition thereto, 
two years’ work in professional training in 
a recognized institution of college or normal 
school rank. 

The first election of a district superin- 
tendent shall be for one year, and he may 
be elected for a term not to exceed three 
years after he has had one year’s experi- 
ence. The county superintendent is given 
authority to nominate district superintend- 
ents, and the district superintendents are 
given authority to nominate teachers. 

Certification Law.—Hereafter the State 
Board of School Examiners shall issue life 
certificates to teachers who meet certain 
qualifications. 

All teachers who now hold a two, three, 
five or eight year certificate, and have five 
years experience are exempt from normal 
training. Teachers that do not possess 
these qualifications shall take professionai 
training before entering the professon, as 
follows: 

After January 1, 1915, not less than six 
weeks of professional training will be re- 
quired for elementary certificates. This 
professional training will increase six weeks 
each year, and by 1920 all teachers must 
have one year professional training and at 
least two years’ instruction in a recognized 
high school. 

After January 1, 1915, all applicants for 
special and high school certificates shall 
have had at least two years in an approved 
high school, and after January 1, 1920, such 
applicants shall be graduates of a first grade 
high school or its equivalent. They. shall 
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also possess the qualifications enumerated 
for elementary certificates. Any teacher 
that takes an examination will be given 2 
certain number of questions in each branch 
and also a practice test in actual teaching. 
This practice test in actual teaching is to be 
given by the district or county superintend- 
ent, or the person in charge of the practice 
work at the normal school or university. 

Three normal schools in each county will 
be established in connection with first grade 
high schools for the training of rural teach- 
ers. These will receive $1,000 annually and 
will be located by the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Standardization.—The elementary schools 
are to be standardized as well as the high 
schools. The schools will be classified as 
follows: Second grade one room rural 
schools and first grade one room rural 
schools. Second grade consolidated schools 
composed of two rooms or more and first 
grade consolidated schools composed of 
three rooms or more. These elementary 
schools are to be standardized by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, assisted by 
the four State Supervisors of Agricultural 
Education.’ Before these elementary schools 
can be so classified they must meet certain 
requirements as to library, apparatus, 
teacher with a proper certificate and experi- 
ence, have clean grounds, and have the build- 
ings in good repair, and other essentials 
that go to make up a good school. When 
these elementary schools meet these require- 
ments as specified in the law, a first grade 
one room rural school will receive twenty- 
five dollars annually from the state treas- 
ury; a second grade consolidated school 
will reecive fifty dollars, and a first 
grade consolidated school will receive 
one hundred dollars annually from the 
state treasury. When the elementary 
schools are thus standardized the pupils 
graduating from the eighth grade from 
these recognized elementary schools will 
be entitled to attend any high school in 
the State without examination. By this 
new plan school buildings, school courses, 
and general school equipment, as well as the 
teachers, will be examined and made to 
come up to certain requirements, instead of 
continually examining the child. The 
pupils in elementary schools that do not 
meet the requirements of our standardiza- 
tion law will be certified to the high school 
on the certificate of the district superin- 
tendent having charge of the district. This 
law further provides that a graduate of any 
first grade school as recognized by the State 
Department of Education will be entitled 
to enter the arts course of any college, uni- 
versity or normal school, supported by the 
State, without examination. 
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The new law on the distribution of State 
funds puts a premium on attendance at 
school by paying each district from the 
State common school fund, thirty dollars 
per teacher and dividing the rest of fund 
according to the average daily attendance. 
This will be a considerable improvement 
over the distribution of the funds on the 
two dollar per enrollment basis as was the 
case heretofore. 

The law giving State aid to weak districts 
provides for State aid to weak districts 
and appropriates $85,000 annually for this 
purpose. All schools must be in session 
eight months in the year. The minimum 
salary for teachers without training is forty 
dollars per month; with six weeks ’pro- 
fessional training fifty dollars per month; 
graduate of a normal school for the training 
of teachers, fifty-five dollars per month. 
The minimum for high school teachers in 
these State aided districts will be seventy 
dollars per month. 

The law for the teaching of agriculture 
in the public schools was not entirely new 
but was a revision of the former Cahill law 
that provided for the teaching of agricul- 
ture in all schools outside of the city dis- 
tricts. It provides for the appointment of 
four State Supervisors of Agricultural 
Education as did the old law, but in the 
new draft these Supervisors are inspectors 
of all subjects that are related to agricul- 
ture, instead of just agriculture alone as 
was the case in the original draft. These 
Supervisors will also aid in the standard- 
ization of schools; encourage county fair 
boards to establish young peoples’ agricul- 
tural exhibits at each annual county fair; 
give special addresses on agriculture and 
related subjects at teachers’ institutes; 
farmers’ institutes; and farmers’ schools 
and prepare courses of study in agriculture 
and related subjects for the use of the 
schools. 

The high schools will be more thoroughly 
inspected than ever before. There will be 
two full time inspectors of public high 
schools from the State Department of Edu- 
cation; two from the College of Education 
of the State University, and one from the 
College of Education in each of the State 
Normal Schools. These all work under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and all report to him. Thus 
there will only be one set of men that 
classify the high schools, which is quite an 
improvement over the old law that provided 
for classification both by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and by the State Uni- 
versity. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is given a great deal of authority as the 
head of the school system of Ohio. It is 
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his duty to standardize all the public schools 
that wish to come under the provisions of 
the new code; also all the colleges, universi- 
ties, and normal schools that are preparing 
teachers for the profession of teaching. In 
addition to the above all professional cer- 
tificates will be issued from the Depart- 
ment of Education, and must have the State 
Superintendent’s approval. The purpose of 
the new code is to leave as much local 
authority in the management of the school 
as possible, but at the same time give the 
head of the school system of Ohio the op- 
portunity of requiring all schools to meet 
the standard of efficiency. 

Under the provisions of our new Con- 
stitution adopted in the Fall of 1912, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is now 
appointed for four years by the Governor 
of the State. All employees working for 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion other than the Chief Clerk and the 
Assistant Superintendent, are under State 
Civil Service. Thus the permanency of the 
office of the State Superintendent and his 
assistants assures the most efficient work 
that has ever been experienced in the State 
of Ohio. 


— 
<p 





WEAK-MINDED A PROBLEM. 





STATISTICIANS SHOW THEY ARE INCREASING 
AT A RAPID RATE, 





HE economic and social problems con- 
nected with the feeble-minded are of 
far greater importance than the average 
“man on the street” realizes. Whatever 
the cause, the fact is that this class is in- 
creasing enormously in all civilized coun- 
tries. Some figures in a report of the Com- 
mittee of Visitors of the State Charities of 
New York are commented on in the Journal 
oi the American Medical Association. 

“According to this report,” says the 
writer, “three are in New York at present 
32,000 feeble-minded persons. Of these 
4,900 are provided for in institutions espe- 
cially designed for their care, and 4,500 in 
other institutions, leaving at large 22,600. 
It has been estimated that of the 32,000 
feeble-minded, 10,000 are girls and women 
of child-bearing age, 1,750 of whom are 
cared for in institutions designed for the 
care of such persons, and 1,625 are con- 
fined in reformatories, prisons and alms- 
houses, leaving about 7,000 at large in the 
community. 

“Goddard estimates that, in the way of 
spreading disease and immorality and in- 
creasing the stock of feeble-minded, a girl 
or woman of this class of child-bearing age 
is three times as great a menace to the 





community as a feeble-minded boy or man. 
The Royal Commission of England reports 
that in that country the feeble-minded are 
increasing at twice the rate of the general 
population. The importance of providing, 
by the establishment of additional institu- 
tions and the completion of those under 
way, for the custodial care or control of a 
greater number of the feeble-minded cannot 
be -over-estimated. 

“The statement of Amos W. Butler, of 
Indiana, to the effect that feeble-minded- 
ness produces more pauperism, degeneracy 
and crime than any other force, that it 
touches every form of charitable activity, 
that it is felt in every part of the State, and 
affects in some way all the people, and that 
its cost is beyond comprehension, are again 
quoted as the best argument for the policies 
advocated.” 


A TEN YEARS’ BIRD NEST. 





EMORY J. HAINES. 





| ee a week, now, this bird has been say- 
ing goodby. Her nest, in the sheltered 
corner of the veranda, she frequently visits, 
though, of course, it has been unoccupied 
for some weeks. This is the migration 
season. This particular bird is known to 
go as far south as Cuba, and some have 
been observed in Argentina. The veranda 
nest has been occupied each season for ten 
years past. As usual in July this year’s 
nestlings were flown. The nest has never 
been allowed to be disturbed, because we 
had the fancy that it was always the same 
bird or her descendants that returned to it. 
Our human homestead, the mansion, has 
been in the family: for half a century. 
Hence we naturally sympathize with this 
bird family. 

Is not that gentleman bird the identical 
young fellow who came with her, his bride, 
so long ago? And he is with her yet, flying 
about as she shuts up house for the winter. 
What else should she be doing to the nest 
now empty? Many a time in June on their 
reappearing we have sought some dis- 
tinguishing mark and in vain. Yet we love 
to cherish the fiction, for at least it is the 
same species. Ten years is not an excessive 
age. The eagle often lives a century, it is 
thought. So much is known about bird life, 
for it is a fascinating study. Yet the ques- 
tion of age is but slightly established. 

Are you not the same ladybird that was 
building here on that June day of 1903, 
when one of the daughters of the house 
was wed? You sang into these parlor win- 
dows, while the bridesmaids were decorat- 
ing with flowers, as if you understood it 
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all. And your mate sat on the stone balus- 
trade singing even louder than you, while 
he cocked his head knowingly, first into the 
parlor and then up to you. Is love then, 
much the same thing on the earth and up in 
the blue sky? Are you asking this moment 
how fares the bride of that day? Well, 
here is one of her pretty children. And 
where are all your own children, tossed by 
your kindly wings out from that little home? 
So you love the Hudson Valley, do you? 
Love these old trees, this vista of blue 
mountains, and the gorgeous sunsets? It 
is because we think you do that we love in 
return. Come again next year, yes, many 
years. Do you ever miss a sweet-faced 
child who used to take notice of your re- 
turn and exclaim, “ There’s the same mam- 
ma bird again?” Alas, Marian is no longer 
in this earthly mansion. She has flown afar, 
oh, ever so far, bird, and you would per- 
haps not comprehend if we attempted to 
explain. Did you ever hear of the “ Trees 
of Life” and the “ Jasper Sea?” In seeing 
you we seem to see her standing right here 
on these stones and pointing to you. Many 
changes, dear bird, in ten years. Please do 
not you change. Come back to us next 
season over the sea that you can cross. 

The high noon is resplendent, but the 
ground is cold and the trees are naked. 
The birds take one farewell look towards 
the mansion. Now they are trailling down 
the southern sky. Their voices seem to re- 
mind us that there is one Father to all the 
living, and “not a sparrow falleth without 
Our Father.”—N. Y. World. 


_ 
<p 


A FORUM OF THE PEOPLE. 








HE platform, as an educational factor, 
is regaining its prestige. The lyceum 
of a half century and more ago was dis- 
tinguished for its great voices—Emerson, 
Greeley, Beecher, Phillips, Curtis and 
others who had a message. Then came the 
university extension lecture. The academic 
professor left his classroom and mounted 
the platform. This new touch with life 
has done as much for the university pro- 
fessor as the professor has done for the 
people. Ruskin’s talks to the workingmen 
of England, Carlyle’s lectures, Huxley on 
“a piece of chalk” and others dealing with 
philosophical and literary themes, give rise 
to popular instruction from the platform. 

The schoolhouse is now a forum, at least, 
a platform. The Board of Education in 
New York city spends $50,000 annually for 
public lectures given for the benefit of the 
masses. As a corrective of cheap amuse- 
ments the lecture is a success. 
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In addition to the popular lecturer who 
has had an adventure—such as detectives, 
discoverers, explorers and the like, is the 
Chautauqua movement, which crystallizes 
platform talent and gives it an audience. 
From the Secretary of State down to the 
humblest political candidate the Chautauqua 
platform furnishes, or is supposed to fur- 
nish, a hearing. While few great orators 
are appealing to the people, a good deal of 
instruction is given from this forum of the 
people, As an American institution it will 
be maintained only by a strict adherence 
to democratic ideals, non-partisan political 
principles, a high standard of excellence and 
sound executive management. It is an 
American institution affording an oppor- 
tunity for the American to talk. Talk is 
as necessary in a free country as the escape 
valve is to an engine. We are a lecturing 
people, given to much talking, and when 
our speaking is not wholly for the purpose 
of coining both sentences and dollars, it 
may do much good. 


+ 
~— 





ZE’SOP AND THE FABLES. 





agent tg and popular as the name and 

works of AZsop have become, we have 
so little authentic knowledge of his history 
that some critics have even denied his ex- 
istence. He is believed to have been born 
about six hundred and twenty years before 
the Christian era. The fables which are 
ascribed to him are certainly not entirely of 
his production, as some were known in 
Greece anterior to his date, while others 
are evidently of later origin; but many of 
them possess internal evidence of being the 
work of one hand, and since the discovery 
of the copy of Babrias, in 1842, it is known 
that they are of ancient Greek origin. 

The somewhat doubtful knowledge we 
possess of the life of sop rests on the au- 
thority of Herod’otus, Dio’genes Laer’tius, 
and Plu’tarch, and is as follows: As Homer 
was claimed as a native of seven cities, 
ZEsop is claimed by four localities, namely: 
Sar’dis, the capital of Lyd’ia; Sa’mos, a 
Greek island; Mesem’bria, a Thracian col- 
ony, and Cotiz’um, a city of Phry’gia. He 
is Said to have been born a slave, and to 
have belonged in succession to two inhabi- 
tants of Samos, Xanthus and Jadmon, the 
latter of whom gave him his liberty as a re- 
ward for his wit and learning. 

With a desire for instruction he is said to 
have traveled through many countries, visit- 
ing Pisis’‘tratus at Athens, and Cree’sus at 
Sardis. At this city he is reputed to have 
met and conversed with Solon, Tha’les, and 
other sages, so pleasing Croesus by the part 
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which he took in these conferences that the 
monarch applied to him an expression which 
has become a proverb: “ The Phrygian has 
spoken better than all.” Fixing his resi- 
dence in Sardis, he was employed by 
Croesus in delicate state embassies, some of 
which took him to the republics of Greece. 
In this manner he reached Corinth and 
Athens, where he endeavored, by the re- 
cital of applicable fables, to reconcile the 
inhabitants to the rule of their respective 
monarchs, Perian’der and Pisis’tratus. 

One of these missions was the occasion of 
his death. Having been sent by Croesus to 
Delphi with a large sum of money, to be 
distributed among the citizens, they so pro- 
voked him by their covetousness that he re- 
fused to divide the money, and sent it back 


‘ to his master. This enraged the Delphians 


to such an extent that he was thrown over a 
precipice by the infuriated mob. 

Whether this person was the author of 
the 7Esopian fables or not, we know, from 
Aristoph’anes and other authorities, that 
fables bearing his name were popular in the 
brilliant period of Athenian literature. 
These were probably handed down by oral 
tradition. Socrates turned such of them 
as he could remember into verse, and the 
same was done by Demet’rius Phale’reus, 
the Alexandrian critic. The only Greek ver- 
sion, however, of which any entire fables 
remain, is that of Babrias, already men- 
tioned. The collection of this writer, who 
probably lived in the age before Augustus, 
was found in 1842, in an Eastern convent, 
the manuscript containing in all two hun- 
dred and twenty fables, of which one hun- 
dred and twenty-three were previously un- 
known. 

The resemblance between some of their 
fables and the personal peculiarities attrib- 
uted in common to sop and the Arabian 
fabulist Lokman, have led some persons to 
conclude that the two men were identical, 
or that the fables common to both belong 
to the same Eastern source. It is very pos- 
sible, indeed, that many of those attributed 
to Asop obeyed the inevitable tendency of 
oral literature to accumulate about one 
name; but that AZsop lived and composed 
many of the fables ascribed to him, there is 
no sufficient reason to deny. 

The universal favor with which the fables 
of sop have been received, is to be ac- 
counted for by their close observance of 
the twofold aim which the true fable should 
possess. The object of the fabulist is to 
create a laugh, but yet, under a merry guise, 
to convey a moral, and impart an instruc- 
tive lesson. “The fable,” says Professor 
Muller, “originated in Greece in an inten- 
tional travesty of human affairs. The 
‘ainos,’ as its name denotes, is an admoni- 
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tion, or rather a reproof, veiled, either from 
fear, or an excess of frankness or from a 
love of fun and jest, beneath the fiction of 
an occurrence happening among beasts; 
and wherever we have any ancient and au- 
thentic account of the AZsopian fables, we 
find it to be the same.” 

The true fable should involve three re- 
quisites; the narration itself; the moral to 
be deduced; and the preservation of indi- 
vidual characters in the animals introduced... 
The narrative should relate to one simple 
action, and not be overlaid with extraneous 
circumstances; the moral should be so 
plain, and so interwoven with the story, as 
to force itself on the attention of the 
reader; and the animals should preserve 
their natural attributes, or such as are given 
to them by popular consent, the fox being 
always cunning, the lion bold, the wolf 
cruel, etc. Many of the fables in the A‘so- 
pian collection closely observe these rules, 
and those that do not are probably interpo- 
lations in the true 7sopian work. 

“°Tis the simple manner,” says Dodsley, 
“in which the morals of sop are inter- 
woven with his fables that distinguishes him, 
and gives him the preference over all other 
mythologies.. His ‘Mountain delivered of 
a Mouse’ produces the moral of his fable in 
ridicule of pompous pretenders; and his 
crow, when she drops her cheese, lets fall, 
as it were by accident, the strongest admo- 
nition against the power of flattery. There 
is no need of a separate sentence to explain 
it; no possibility of impressing it deeper, by 
that load we too often see of accumulated 
reflections.” 


— 
- be 


A MESSAGE FROM GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 





Er periods of political excitement the 
feelings of men are apt to carry them 
into attacks upon the good name of their 
opponents. It is a real sacrifice to run for 
office. George Washington who was more 
cruelly maligned than any other Presi- 
dent, saw in this tendency one of the chief 
perils to the future of our country. This 
was brought out very forcefully in an ad- 
dress by R. W. Woods, Esq., which we 
take from the March number of the Inde- 
dendent American. The address was de- 
livered at the banquet given in the Scottish 
Rites Temple, Philadelphia, by the Allied 
Patriotic Fraternities of that city. 

Brother Toastmaster, Brethren and 
Friends: When I received your kind in- 
vitation to address you on the subject of 
George Washington, my mind reverted to 
a trip made about a month ago to Mount 
Vernon, in search of the ancestor of a tree. 

In December, 1888, Brother Weand, 
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State Secretary of the P. O. S. of A. 
brought from Mount Vernon a sprout of 
an elm, and planted it near Washington’s 
Headquarters, at Valley Forge, and it has 
grown into a magnificent tree, now shelter- 
ing the Headquarters, and my mission to 
Mount Vernon was to see whether I could 
find the parent tree from which the sprout 
came. 

In reading over the diaries of George 
Washington in 1783, ’84 and ’85, I found 
that he had laid out Mount Vernon, and 
in 1784 and 1785 planted certain elms, 
designated on a plot by number, so that the 
sprout planted by Brother Weand must 
have come from one of these trees planted 
by General Washington over a century ago. 
And it seems a strange co-incident in his- 
tory that there should now shelter his 
Headquarters at Valley Forge a descendent 
of a tree planted under his personal direc- 
tion. 

While searching in the diaries on tree- 
ology, I came across a line of thought 
which answered a problem that had often 
arisen in my mind:—why it was that 
George Washington, the Father of our 
Country, insisted after the adoption of the 
Constitution as the corner stone on which 
to erect the law governing this great Na- 
tion if we were to have liberty and not 
license, a rock which might be entitled 
“The presumption of innocence” requir- 
ing the accuser always to prove the truth 
of the accusation and not the accused, the 
negative or an alibi. 

In 1781 after we had defeated Great 
Britain, the Confederacy was formed which 
sought to have what they called local or 
self government of the colonies and a con- 
federation of the same. Madison said “an 
individual independence of the states is 
utterly irreconcilable with an aggregate 
sovereignty,” and Washington wrote “ per- 
suaded I am that the primary cause of all 
our disorder lies in the different state gov- 
ernments and in the tenacity of that power 
which pervades the whole of their sys- 
tems.” But when I read over the diaries 
of the Father of this Nation it seemed to 
me that in his mind ran the thought that 
after all the trouble lay in one individual 
who might be dubbed the “character as- 
sassin,” for by reason of the representa- 
tives of the various colonies which com- 
posed the Confederacy, attributing to each 
other dishonesty, self interest and question- 
ing the motive of all, they had created such 
a system of distrust and suspicion through- 
out the Confederacy that the money of the 
same was practically worthless and each 
colony was pitted against the other colony. 
The great statesmen of each seemed to 
think that it was their duty to get out of 





their paths any great man produced by 
another colony, and it seemed as I read 
over the diary of Washington that he 
feared that under the slogan “United we 
stand, divided we fall” we had defeated 
Great Britain and had procured our inde- 
pendence, but by reason of the “character 
assassin ” within the colonies we bid fair to 
prove the truth of our slogan, by division 
destroying from within that which could 
not be destroyed from without by Great 
Britain. 

Was it by chance or otherwise that I 
went into a historical library a few days 
afterwards and among the files found a 
paper, yellow with age, entitled “ Abraham 
Lincoln, the Great Grafter” and recalling 
how in 1860 and 1864 nothing was too bad 


to say about the great emancipator, and ° 


how many pots of tar had been applied to 
him by the writers, I wondered what new 
species of tar would be applied by the 
writer of this article. As I read, light 
seemed to dawn on me and I could not help 
but say, “how true! how true!” For as I 
read, if you will permit me to condense, the 
writer proved to my satisfaction that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was one of the greatest 
grafters this country ever had, for he had 
taken and cut from the body politic the 
cancerous sore of slavery, he had placed 
in the gaping wound the bud of thought 
provided for in the declaration of inde- 
pendence, equal right of all men, with the 
blood of the slain as the wax of the grafter 
he had filled the wound, with the men of 
war he had drawn the wound together, 
providing for a united nation, and had 
stamped out secession, and the graft had 
grown into the body politic and knit and 
become a part of it, thus providing for a 
better nation and increasing its usefulness. 

I turned back to some of the old dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias and I found 
that a graft was a bud and a grafter was 
one who placed a bud on a tree, shrub or 
thought, which improved the fruit and 
multiplied the blessings thereof. 

You will thus notice that the word grafter 
is a chameleon word, and I was not sur- 
prised a week later to read in a newspaper 
where an editor had been sued for slander 
for calling a man a grafter, that the editor 
should set up the defense that he had not 
written slanderously of the man, but had 
paid him a great compliment, since in the 
English language a grafter was one of the 
greatest beneficiaries to mankind. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a 
chameleon word. A southerner went to the 
sea shore and bought-a chameleon and with 
the chameleon he bought blue cloth, a 
green cloth and a pink cloth, and he took it 
home to his wife and said, “now, Nancy, 
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you are going to have a party and I have 
brought you a little critter here that I think 
will amuse your guests, you lay him on the 
blue cloth and he will turn blue, you lay 
him on the pink cloth and he will turn 
pink, and you lay him on the green cloth 
and he will turn green,” and he went away. 
Returning in a few weeks he said to the 
colored girl, “ Dina, where is the chame- 
leon?” Dina said, “You see, Massa, 
Misses had her party and she brought that 
little critter out and she laid him on the 
blue cloth and he turned blue, and she laid 
him on the green cloth and he turned green, 
and she laid him on the pink cloth and he 
turned pink, but Massa, she put him on a 
plaid and he busted hisself, in trying to 
make good, so he did.” As a rule, you will 
find the “character assassin” a species of 
human chameleon, he goes to George and 
assures him that he is honest but John is 
dishonest. He goes to John and assures 
him that he is honest but George is dis- 
honest, and while he may persuade each 
that he believes in their honesty, and both 
that he believes in the dishonesty of the 
other as far as they are concerned, as a 
rule when put on the plaid of performance 
he busts hisself in trying to make good. 
But it is the great danger to the body 
politic which occurs, owing to the fact 
that the “ character assassin ” creates a dis- 
trustful and suspicion citizen and it is ‘the 
distrustful and suspicious citizen that causes 
all national dishonors, panics and defeats. 
It is said that a phlegmatic German in the 
northern part of New York had purchased 
a farm for $7,000. In anticipation of the 
payment for the same in the spring he had 
drawn his money together and deposited it 
in a bank. A waggish friend in confidence 
told him the bank was unsound and that 
he had better get his money, but he said 
“T don’t need it until spring and I am 
afraid somebody will rob me if I carry it 
with me,” but finally after many of his 
friends had talked to him along the same 
line he became distrustful and suspicious 
and the fear of robbery was overcome by 
his distrust and suspicion and he went to 
the bank and laid down his check for 
$7,000. The cashier started to count him 
out the money and seeing a whole drawer 
full he looked at the cashier and said, 
“you’ve got ’em, if you’ve got ’em I don’t 
want ’em, if you ain’t got ’em, I want ’em 
right away.” 

That sage of our childhood Mother 
Goose teaches us the same lesson wherein 
she relates how Jack received the goose 
that laid a golden egg, but becoming sus- 
Picious and distrustful that someone might 
steal the goose or the goose might die, he 
concluded that he had better kill the goose 





and take care of the eggs himself. He 
killed the goose only to find that he inter- 
rupted the process of producing the eggs 
and had neither eggs nor goose. 


Shakespeare paints the “character as- 
sassin” in his true color wherein he says in 
Othello :— 

“ Tago.—Good name in man and woman, dear 
my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis some- 

thing, nothing; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 

thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


There is no one as destructive to good 
government as the “character assassin,” 
and the more you study and think the more 
you must be impressed that Washington 
was right when he said that no country 
could succeed unless it has as a basic 
principle in its law the “presumption of 
innocence,” as against the presumption of 
guilt, the one fulfilling the Golden Rule, 
“do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you,” the other, the horse jockey 
motto, of David Harum, “do unto the other 
fellow as the other fellow would do to you, 
but do him fust, and when you burn him 
real brown just imagine what mean things 
he would have done, if your conscience 
pricks you.” 

Carleton in his beautiful poem entitled 
“Our Grand Army of the Dead” pictures 
the dead of this country as a grand army 
sleeping in their little green tents, who by 
their actions and precepts have done much 
to produce true liberty, and closes with a 
beautiful tribute or pen picture of the scene 
when Gabriel blows his horn, wherein he 
says :— 

“When the years of Earth are over, and the 
cares of Earth are done, 

When the reign of Time is ended, and Eter- 

nity begun, 

When the thunders of Omniscience on our 

wakened senses roll, 

And the sky above shall wither, and be gath- 

ered like a scroll; 

When, among the lofty mountains, and 

across the mighty sea, 

The sublime celestial bugler shall ring out 

the reveille, 

Then shall march with brightest laurels, and 

with proud, victorious tread, 

To their station up in heaven, our Grand 

Army of the Dead!” 


And we think that leading that procession 
will be found the Father of our Country, 
George Washington, bearing a banner on 
which will be inscribed the “ presumption 
of innocence.” 

Abraham Lincoln, when called on to 
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dedicate the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, said: 

“But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate 
—we can not consecrate—we can not hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it, far 
above our poor power to add or detract.” 


But the great emancipator did do some- 
thing, if he could not dedicate the ground, 
he dedicated the assembled people and the 
nation to the great unfinished work, when 
he said: 


“Tt is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain—that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom—and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

We cannot hallow or endear the name of 
Washington, that is beyond our power, but 
we can dedicate ourselves to the elimina- 
tion of the “character assassin” by estab- 
lishing the banner borne by our Father, 
Washington, “the presumption of inno- 
cence,” and insist that every scandal- 
monger must prove his accusations, that 
they will not be taken for granted, and thus 
have in this beloved country of ours— 
liberty—true liberty—liberty, not license. 


PERRY’S THANKFUL LIST. 








BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





“ BRING a list,” the pretty teacher smiled, 
looking round her little circle. “ Put in all 
the things you are going to ‘ Thanksgive’ 
for a week from next Thursday.” 

Sylvia Spring’s little kid-gloved hand 
shot up. 

“Yes, Sylvy?” 

“S’posing we can’t get paper long 
enough?” giggled Sylvia. Already she 
could think of things enough to go clear 
down a page. 

“But you are to select very carefully, 
dear, don’t you see? Just the best-of-all 
things that you would miss most if you 
hadn’t them to be thankful for.” 

“Can I put the baby in mine?” cried 
Bernice Berry eagerly; she was too eager 
to remember to put up her hand. Every 
one laughed, but the teacher’s eyes were 
tender. 

“Put all the dear babies in! I wish I 
had one for my list. We'll read the list 
together and decide which of us is the 
thankfulest.” 





The little class separated with a buzz of 
interested voices. It was only Perry who 
walked away soberly with something like 
a bitter taste in his heart. She’d better 
have said to make a list of unthankful 
things; he could make one of that kind 
easy enough! No butter on his bread, no 
new shoes—new clothes, new anything; 
having to take home the washes to people’s 
back doors; living on a Washwoman Street 
with a washwoman for a mother. 

“T’m not thankful for a sin-gle thing 
Perry thought bitterly. And then he saw 
Limpy Harris making his difficult way 
along the sidewalk. Limpy had never done 
anything but crawl—he’d never run. 

‘Except legs—I’m thankful for legs,” 
Perry amended hurriedly. His own were 
so straight and strong and could beat in a 
race—my! After all there was one thing 
he might put in a Thankful List. 

Queer things began to happen right 
away. A little further down the street 
Perry passed an old man with an empty 
sleeve folded up neatly and pinned at the 
shoulder. Oh, of course—of course he was 
thankful for arms! He pinched one of his 
own and then the other and laughed be- 
cause it hurt. Here was another Thank- 
ful so soon! 

Perhaps thinking of arms and legs sug- 
gested eyes, and thinking of eyes suggested 
Binney Street. At any rate, Perry turned 
into Binney Street although it was the long 
way home. On Binney Street, set back 
among clipped lawns and hedges, was the 
Blind School, and Perry’s feet seemed to 
carry him straight to it. He had often 
passed it before, but not the way he was 
passing it to-day—with a Thankful List un- 
expectedly under way on the little black- 
board of his mind and his chalk ready, 
rather unwillingly, to write down the next 
thing he was thankful for. The next thing 
was eyes—it couldn’t help being. In the 
big yard of the blind home groups of little 
children were sitting about on the grass. 
Sitting—Perry noticed that, with a sudden 
choke in his throat. Walking around must 
be hard, in the dark. He thought of sharp 
corners and traps of chairs and doors in 
his own tiny room and how he always 
held his hands out, feeling for them, when 
the light was out. The light of these little 
quiet groups was always out. 

“Eyes,” wrote Perry hurriedly on the 
blackboard of his mind. He went on along 
Binney Street, using his own eyes eagerly, 
thankfully. They were splendid ones— 
splendid! The doctor who came to school 
to examine the pupils said Perry Cobb has 
the best eyes in school, yes, sir! 

“T can read that doorplate clear across 
this wide street,” boasted the boy now. 
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“*H, L. Ashland’—huh, that’s easy! I 
can see the town clock clear from school.” 

He was filled with a new and joyous 
pride in his splendid eyes. He would like 
to write the Thankful in his list in capital 
letters—all capitals. 

This being Sunday, Mother was not 
bending over a steamy, soapsudsy tub. 
Perry knew he should find her in her best 
dress, sitting with her poor parboiled 
fingers quiet on her lap. She would lift 
one hand to wave gayly to him as he came 
up the tiny path. He would wave back— 
he and Mother always waved at each other, 
even when Mother’s hand was drippy-wet 
from the tub. It was a nice way to come 
home—Perry privately pitied boys whose 
mothers never waved. 

Why !—he stopped short, a curious little 
feeling somewhere under his shabby Sunday 
blouse. That was something to be thank- 
ful for, too. Mentally he wrote it in his 
list. He was getting very much interested 
now in that list. And to think he had 
— he could write only an unthankful 
one 

Mother looked up and waved as usual. 
When Perry got into the house she was 
already tying her apron-strings to get 
dinner. It was Mother’s blue Sunday 
apron that Perry liked. 

“Three guesses what we’re going to have 
for dinner!” she cried. “ But you couldn’t 
guess it in six!” 

“Then it’s something rich,’ Perry said 
wisely. Something that rich people had 
for dinner, he meant. 

“Yes, it is—go ahead, guess!” 
“Chops!” That was “rich.” 
“No—one guess. Now, guess number 
“ €hoc-late eclairs.” 

“Two—no. Number three!” 

_ “Oh—oh, I guess pudding with raisins 
in.” 

But none of the guesses were right. 
Mother would not tell, either, until Perry’s 
nose gave it up, too. She was going right 
out to make it; he could smell as hard as 
he pleased. 

“Be setting the table,” Mother said. 
“Put on the soup pl—” she clapped her 
hand over her lips quickly, but it was too 
late. Perry guessed “Soup!” at the top 
of his voice. 

“ A kind of soup,” admitted Mother, “ but 
I haven’t told what kind! That’s where 
the richness comes in.” 

It was oyster soup! The thing Perry 
liked almost very best—a creamy, buttery, 
fragrant oyster soup, with many little 
oyster islands floating about in it. And 
oysters, Perry knew, were very high down 
town in the big market. A rich dinner? 
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well, sir! He ate his brimming plateful 
with hearty relish. 

“ Son-o’-mine,” Mother said across the 
little table, “don’t scold about tubs and 
soap and clothes again. They bought you 
your dinner. I thought we could afford it 
to-day for a treat, because I’m going to 
have a new customer—a nice big family of 
clothes to wash! We’re in luck, Son-o’- 
mine.” 

“T’ll take ’em home for you. Can I 
have a weeny spoonful more?” 

“Three weenties—four, five, six! Do 
you mean you'll take them home whistling, 
dear?” 

“ Whistlin’!” he laughed. 

He and Mother knew what that meant. 
When he went off with the big basket on 
his cart, whistling as he went, it meant 
that Mother had not had to ask him more 
than once. 

“Yes, I'll carry ’em home whistlin’ Glory, 
Glory!” Perry said, and Glory, Glory, 
meant she hadn’t to ask him at all! Sud- 
denly, Perry had decided to put “clothes” 
in his list. A merry little thought popped 
into his head—if he couldn’t be thankful 
for his own clothes he would be thankful 
for other people’s! 

After Perry had gone to bed that night 
he lay in the soft darkness and reviewed 
his list to himself. It was a pretty long 
one for a boy who hadn’t been thankful 
for a single thing. He laughed softly. 
The pretty teacher would guess he was a 
pretty thankful boy now! And perhaps his 
list would be longest of all. 

“Son-o’-mine.” It was Mother in the 
doorway. Perry could hear her feeling 
her way over to him. Her Sunday alpaca 
skirt rustled almost like a rich dress; she 
was almost up to him now. “ You there, 
Son-o’-mine? Well, here’s Mother!” She 
was feeling for his face on the pillow— 
Mother was feeling with her lips. He felt 
the warm little kiss. Both of them laughed 
as if they enjoyed it. 

She sat on the edge of the bed and they 
had their Sunday night talk. There was 
always more time Sunday night and Mother 
was more rested, but all the nights were 
good, 

Then Mother went away and Perry 
wrote his last word on his mind-black- 
board. The kiss was lingering on his lips 
as -he wrote. He spelled this last word 
clearly in loving capitals, for it was the 
best word of them all. It was his very 
Thankfulest word. 

Legs, Arms, Eyes, Wavings, Rich dinners, 
Clothes (other people’s). MOTHER. It 
was a beautiful Thankful List! Perry lay 
in the soft darkness and said it all over 
again—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS. 





Pror. W. M. Denison, Inspector of High 
Schools in the Department of Public In- 
struction, has summarized the arguments 
for school consolidation, as follows: 

I. It insures a larger per cent. of enumer- 
ated pupils enrolled, reduces irregular at- 
tendance and prevents tardiness; prevents 
wet feet and clothing, and colds resulting 
therefrom. 

2. Pupils can be better classified and 
graded. 

3. Pupils are under the care of a re- 
sponsible person from the time they leave 
home in the morning until they return at 
night. No quarrelling, improper language 
nor improper conduct on the way to and 
from school. 

4. It affords the broader companionship 
and culture that comes from association. 

5. Pupils can have the advantage of 
better schools, better heated, better venti- 
lated and better supplied with apparatus. 

6. Better teachers can be employed; 
pupils will have the advantage of that in- 
terest, enthusiasm and confidence which 
large classes always bring. 

7. It is more economical. Under the new 
plan the cost of tuition per pupil on the 
basis of total enrollment has been reduced 
from $16.00 to $10.48; on the basis of 
average daily attendance, from $26.66 tc 
$16.07. This statement is from the sub- 
districts Nos. 10 and 13, Lake County, 
Ohio. 

8. It permits a better grading of the 
schools and classification of pupils. It 
allows pupils to be placed where they can 
work to the best advantage, the various sub- 
jects of study to be wisely selected and cor- 
related and more time give to recitations. 
Pupils work in graded schools, and both 
teachers and pupils are under systematic 
and closer supervision. 

g. It affords an opportunity for thorough 
work in special branches, such as drawing, 
music and nature study. It also allows an 
enrichment in other lines. 

10. It opens the doors to more weeks of 
schooling and schools of a higher grade. 
The people in villages almost invariably 
lengthen the school year and support a high 
school for advanced pupils. 

11. It quickens public interest in the 
schools. Pride in the quality of work done 
secures a greater sympathy and better fel- 
lowship throughout the township. The 
community is drawn together. 

12. The farm again becomes the ideal 
place in which to bring up children, en- 
abling them to secure the advantages of 
centers of population and to spend their 
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evenings and holiday time in contact with 
nature and plenty of work instead of loafing 
about town. 

13. Parents, who are observant, say that 
the cost of shoes worn out in walking to 
the separate schools and the ¢ost of medi- 
cine and doctors’ bills more than pay for the 
transportation. 

14. All children of the township have the 
same chance for higher educational ad- 
vantages which under the present system 
only 5 or Io persons get by leaving home 
and going to the city. 


a2 
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UNCLE JACK’S VIENNA STORY. 








BY MARY C, JUDD. 





“UNCLE JacK is home from Europe. I 
wonder if he will tell us stories just as he 
used to before he studied so much about 
medicine. Come on, let’s ask him.” — 

And Mabel, with her hand in her little 
brother’s, hurried out to the hammock 
under the trees where their uncle seemed 
to be waiting for them. 

“A story? What shall it be about?” 

“About some boy over there, where 
you’ve been,” answered Arthur, and Mabel 
nodded her head, knowing her turn would 
come next. 

“Well, I’ve been for two years in Vienna 
where some of the bread I’ve eaten was cut 
from loaves shaped like a half moon. 
They looked queer,.and I was told a story 
about the reason for their odd shape. It is 
of a baker and his little boy’s drum and, 
best of all, many believe over there that it 
is true: 

“A long time ago the Turkish army came 
away up into the very heart of Europe 
from their land in the southeast. By one 
means or another this army conquered 
everywhere, until they came to Vienna. 
There the Turks surrounded the city, 
putting their soldiers into boats on the side 
toward the Danube, the long river up which 
they had come to capture this capital of a 
great Christian empire. 

“Food was growing very scarce. And 
even the general of the Austrian army was 
growing weak from hunger, for there was 
chance to get flour or grain from out- 
side. 

“Week after week went by. Scarcely a 
pound of flour was left in any house, much 
less in a bakeshop. The father of this 
little boy went down one day just as he 
had many times before, to search for some- 
thing to eat. He was a very earnest Chris- 
tian and could not believe that the Mo- 
hammedan Turks would win, even by starv- 
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ing the city and trying that way to make 
it surrender. 

“ Standing there, still hoping to find some 
sort of comfort though he knew there was 
nothing left that could be eaten, the baker 
heard a curious, tinkling little sound. 
Down from the stairs he stepped and 
listened. There was nothing. Back he 
went to the same place, and again he heard 
the tinkling. Straight he went toward the 
northeast corner of this underground room. 

“There lay his boy’s drum, still tightly 
stretched and on it were three marbles 
dancing up and down, very, very softly. 
Then they stopped. 

“Setting down his candle the baker 
dropped himself flat on the ground with 
one ear next to the earth. Tappity-tap, 
danced the marbles. Thump, thump, came 
a heavier noise through the ground at the 
same time. Then everything was still. 

“Over and over again this was repeated 
until the baker rose and, without brushing 
off the dirt from his clothes, rushed through 
the streets to the general’s headquarters. 

“*What does a baker know about the 
tricks of the Turks? Go back to your 
house and keep your story to yourself or 
you will frighten all your neighbors. Don’t 
come here with such foolish ideas. You 
give the Turks credit for more knowledge 


-of war than the Austrians. Go home.’ 


“ But the baker would not obey the bluff- 
spoken general. 

“Tt is not much for you to do. Send 
a soldier to listen to what I have heard. 
It is for Vienna I ask it. Not for myself.’ 

“ At last the general agreed. Following 
the baker there went a squad of soldiers. 
One of these was an expert in the tricks 
of war. The others waited in the empty, 
barren bakeshop, but he went down into 
the cellar and lay with one ear on the 
ground as the baker directed him. Close 
by was the drum on which the three marbles 
were again lightly dancing. 

“*You have saved the city,’ shouted the 
engineer, jumping up with the same flash 
of hope in his eyes that had been in the 
baker’s when he came before the general. 

“The general was convinced. Tracing 
the thumping sound in a certain direction 
toward the river, for you know Vienna is 
on the Danube, the engineer planned a 
deep-laid powder track or counter-mine. 
This, when exploded, destroyed the mine 
which the Turks had been digging in the 
tocks under the city. After that there was 
a short battle that left Vienna free forever 
from the Mohammedan invaders. 

“When peace came, the Emperor of 
Austria sent for the humble baker. In the 
palace, before a great company of noble- 
men, the monarch said, ‘This is the man 





who saved Vienna. He shall have wealth, 
a title, and whatever else he may ask.’ 

“*T ask neither riches nor rank. I am 
only a baker. Grant to me and my family 
for all the years Austria is a Christian 
country, the right to be the only family of 
bakers that shall shape their loaves of 
bread in the form of a crescent. By this 
sign shall all Austrians who eat these loaves 
remember that the soldiers of the crescent 
had to fall before the soldiers who believe 
in the cross.” 

“The Emperor issued this edict, and 
half-moon shaped Vienna loaves are said 
to be made even now by bakers of the same 
name as the one whose little boy left his 
marbles to play a tattoo on his forgotten 
drum during that long-ago siege.”—Sunday 
School Times. 





THE REAL FAILURE. 





MAN mourns often in defeat, and 

wonders if the game is worth the 
candle. He has read in a book or he has 
heard about other men at whose touch all 
turned to gold and everything succeeded. 
He cannot see that they are better men than 
he. The luck “broke right” for them. 
They had a fair start; he was handicapped. 
The fairy godmother stood by the other 
fellow’s cradle, and the black, malignant 
witch assisted at his own christening. Try 
as he may, he cannot break the spell of 
profound misfortune. He may run with all 
his might and yet he cannot outpace the 
pursuit of the furies; and though he doubles 
on the trail or strikes out at a tangent he 
cannot throw the relentless following off 
the scent. By and by he finds himself in a 
kind of fatalistic stupor in which he be- 
lieves that it is written in the skies whether 
he should stand or fall, and it is of no use 
to go on trying against his destiny. 

The real failure in life is that of char- 
acter, and not of biographical incident. 
One man’s existence may be crowded with 
adventure—another’s may be uneventful; 
and yet the first has not done what he was 
put on earth to do, and the second has rea- 
lized the purpose of his life, though the 
material rewards of his deserving may have 
passed him by. The yardstick by which 
success is to be meted is not that of a 
vulgar and ignorant appraisal which counts 
all that a man has gathered into barns or 
put into the bank, and overlooks all that he 
has taken into mind and heart and life to be 
given forth again. The income tax can 
never be gathered at the true source of a 
man’s real opulence—for that is not in 
houses, nor in lands, nor in the stipend 
paid him for his work, but in his friends, 
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his family, his ideals, the things he does 
that none pays him to do, the cherished 
faith and the affections whereby he chiefly 
lives. 

Of course many a lazy man makes the 
excuse that he is a philosopher. The castle 
of his indolence is impregnable to rebuke, 
for with a lofty scorn he regards all 
who dare remind him of an active duty in 
his tranquil atmosphere of mystic contem- 
plation. He looks to posterity, and adver- 
tises not for the purblind fools of the pres- 
ent miserable generation but for the devout 
attention of hundreds of years hence. 
Meanwhile, he lets his wife do all the work 
of the house and his children are unman- 
nerly, unkempt and grow like weeds. 

But there are men who still are poor 
after they have tried all ways they can 
think of to make money. You could hardly, 
in a fair sense, call them failures. They are 
a great deal happier than many who think 
nothing of a check of four figures for a 
costly trifle. In their homes there is an 
atmosphere of content that is only to be 
had for love, never for money; and Croesus, 
for all his treasure bags, cannot transplant 
and foster that as though it were some rare 
plant for his estate. 

For there are two sorts of things to buy, 
two kinds of prices to pay; and just because 
a man cannot purchase in dollars what dol- 
lars will procure he need not believe that 
his life has been lived to no purpose. How 
gladly, at times, would Dives exchange 
places with Lazarus if he could! Dives has 
obtained all that the world has to give him, 
and still he is discontented. His son has 
been a disappointment—the son who was to 
take up the life work of the parent and 
carry it higher and further toward the sun- 
crowned pinnacles. He is not satisfied with 
the wife of his youth—he believes that he 
could have done better had be waited, but, 
of course, he does not dare to tell her so. 
He has everything that does not satisfy 
him, and other men are his obsequious flat- 
terers for what they can get out of him. 
Actually he envies Lazarus, whose few pos- 
sessions seem to spell content. 

No man has failed till he admits it—and 
he has no business to admit it. He is bound 
to remember that, while success is largely 
individual, failure drags down others, and 
when he gives up the fight he tempts other 
mortals to relinquish what seems their los- 
ing battle too. The strongest among us are 
subject to the contagion of personal ex- 
ample, and derive new courage from the 
firm faith and resolution we observe in 
others. “To doubt would be disloyalty, to 
falter would be sin,” not merely in the light 
of our own ideals, but because of the dis- 
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astrous effect on those who look to us for 
reinforcement and for steadfastness. 

To desert the fight is selfishness and 
cowardice. As long as we keep our feet 
we help others to stand, and if we should 
be stricken in the hour of battle, the valor 
of our resistance proves inspiring to others 
for whom our lives laid down may have 
helped to turn the tide. None is so poor 
and so weak that he cannot serve a good 
cause and prove a faithful friend. If he 
has done as much as that, he has not failed. 

Public Ledger. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS. 





Supt. A. S. Martin of Norristown, says 
in a recent circular: 

Prior to the lecture last evening, the 
Superintendent spoke briefly to the teachers 
concerning the responsibility of the teach- 
ers to all the pupils. The progress of the 
pupil is as much concern to the good teacher 
as his behavior. A pupil who continually 
misbehaves is usually referred to the prin- 
cipal. Frequently the conduct of the pupil 
is considered jointly by the superintendent, 
the teacher, and the parent. Failure in 
lessons should be as much concern to 4 
teacher as failure in deportment. 

In the past, pupils have failed during the 
first month, during the second month, and 
during the third month, and sometimes dur- 
ing the whole term, without a conference 
of the teacher and the pupil, the teacher 
and the parent, the teacher and the prin- 
cipal, and the teacher and the superin- 
tendent, to determine the course which 
should be followed with the particular pupil. 
Such cases are doubtless now developing. 
Every good teacher recognizes that codpera- 
tion of the parents, teachers, principals, 
superintendent, and children is necessary to 
obtain the best results in education. The 
teacher is the one who immediately directs 
the work of the pupil and she should there- 
fore be actively soliciting codperation of all 
the above factors. When a pupil fails, it is 
the teacher’s particular problem to find out 
how this failure may be avoided in the 
future. When a pupil is indifferent or lazy, 
it is the teacher’s particular problem to find 
out how the pupil may be interested and 
how he may be made industrious. 

The Superintendent suggests the follow- 
ing as a sensible rating of teachers: Given 
a pupil with A ability and a result of A 
work, the teacher is a normal teacher; given 
a pupil with A ability and a result of B 
work, the teacher is below the normal 
teacher; given a pupil with A ability and a 
result of C work, the teacher is very much 
below the normal teacher. The rating may 
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also be expressed as follows: Given a pupil 
with C ability and a result of C work, the 
teacher is a normal teacher; given a pupil 
with C ability and a result of B work, the 
teacher is a normal teacher plus; given a 
pupil with C ability and a result of A work, 
the teacher is a normal teacher PLUS. 
This rating is made so that the responsi- 
bility of the teachers may be more clearly 
defined. 

If an educational survey were made of 
the Norristown. schools by a neutral party 
and the result announced as A, every 
teacher in the corps would justly claim 
credit for contributing towards this result. 
If the result were announced as C, the 
teachers would undoubtedly share the re- 
sponsibility. It would not do to say that 
the result is C because the pupils of the 
Norristown Public Schools are only C 
grade. 

Codperation is necessary. It should be 
operative from the first day of school to 
the last and should touch all pupils. Every 
pupil is of paramount concern to the 
teacher. The responsibility of the teacher 
concerns all the pupils. 


~—_ 


LINCOLN’S IMMORTAL SPEECH. 








PROF. H, E, JACOBS. 





Epwarp Everett had already exceeded an 
hour. The audience was becoming restive 
and inattentive. But soon he is seen to be 
approaching the conclusion. The formal 
peroration is beginning. I was standing 
directly in front of the platform. President 
Lincoln was close at hand, just before me. 
I was watching him closely. A slight nerv- 
ousness in his bearing could be noticed. He 
reached his hand into his side pocket and 
drew out an old-fashioned metal spectacle- 
case. He put a low pair of glasses before 
his eyes. Then reaching again into his 
pocket, he drew out a sheet of paper, con- 
siderably crumpled. Carefully smoothing it 
out, he glanced over it for a moment, and 
returned it to his pocket. When the time 
came for him to speak, he rose with his 
glasses still on, but at the very tip of his 
nose. A sentence or two are spoken with- 
out his notes before him; but as he speaks. 
he produces the manuscript, and reads the 
concluding lines, holding it with both hands, 
and, in a most awkward way, making his 
gestures with his body, as he bows forcibly 
from side to side. We have often thought 
how great must be the contrast between the 
delivery of this great speech, as taught by 
professors of elocution today, and that of 
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the time when it was heard from the lips of 
its author. Its two hundred and sixty words 
could not have occupied in delivery more 
than two minutes. As we have become 
familiar with the complaint of public speak- 
ers, whose time is limited: “ But what can 
be said in five minutes?” we necessarily 
think of how much President Lincoln was 
able to condense into less than half that 
time. 

With all the devotion of the thousands 
who were at Gettysburg on that eventful 
day to see Mr. Lincoln, and notwithstanding 
the shouts that greeted him wherever he 
appeared, it is doubtful whether very much 
had been expected from the part he was 
assigned on the program. The responsi- 
bility for all the oratory of the occasion had 
been thrown upon Mr. Everett. Mr. Lincoln 
was only in a few simple words to declare 
the grounds set apart for the purpose in 
view. As he spoke, the audience was greatly 
impressed by the solemnity of the occasion 
and the deep feeling of the speaker, com- 
bined with the masterful self-control and 
firmly set purpose with which he uttered his 
immortal words. Mr. Everett, with all his 
loyalty and patriotism, spoke after all mostly 
from the outside. President Lincoln found 
opportunity for expressing in the most con- 
densed form what was oppressing him with 
the sense of his individual responsibility 
every waking moment of his life. The sud- 
denness with which he closed was almost 
startling. The end came when every ear 
was strained to catch each word. The at- 
tention was just beginning to turn from the 
close study of the speaker and the peculi- 
arities of his unconventional delivery to the 
substance of what he was saying, when he 
finished. There was a pause, as though 
more were expected; then, applause, suffi- 
cient to indicate the respect of the audience, 
but no tumultuous cheering. Nevertheless, 
every word had reached the heart. The 
effect was too deep for any boisterous de- 
monstration. He had succeeded in the most 
difficult task of the orator, viz., that of re- 
producing in his whole audience the very 
frame of mind in which his speech had been 
prepared. Although an experienced extem- 
poraneous speaker who had risen to dis- 
tinction as a great popular debater, he had 
written and rewritten his few remarks a 
number of times, in order to strengthen his 
presentation by its condensed form, and, by 
the use of his manuscript, declared that he 
was uttering no mere offhand sentiments, 
but that he had, on that day, a message to 
communicate and a confession of faith to 
make, concerning whose precise form he 
could not be excessively careful. and that, 
therefore, every word was advisedly chosen. 
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THE IDEAL TEACHER. 





HAT wonderful creature, the “Ideal 
Teacher,” no doubt exists because 
even in these days of discouragement and 
of faultfinding with educational methods 
and systems, there is always the saving 
thought that, after all, be text-books what 
they are, be systems what they may, the 
individual teacher often carries things by 
sheer personality and even in a world of 
ingratitude has greatest recognition from 
pupils and parents. 

In New York, however, they have tried 
to describe the ideal teacher, or rather to set 
out her elements, which run as follows: 

She will be ever courteous and disposed to 
co-operate with her fellow teachers. Pro- 
fessional loyalty will lead her to abstain from 
carping personal criticism. She must be prompt, 
accurate, obedient, industrious and enthusi- 
astic. She will be familiar with the ideals and 
influences—social, civic and home—that affect 
the viewpoint of her pupils. 

She need not necessarily be good looking, 
but she must be neat and tasty in dress. She 
must be possessed of a voice neither harsh nor 
loud. She must cultivate dignity of demeanor, 
optimism, and humor. She must be quick to 
avoid fatigue, eye-strain and the formation of 
sedentary habits. 

She will be possessed of “the courteous de- 
meanor and sympathetic recognition of the 
rights and privileges of others that distinguish 
the man and woman of fine feeling.” 

Perhaps this may seem a large order for 
any one person to fill; but, taking things in 
the small and large, it will probably amaze 
one to find out how many teachers would 
meet this test, at least in the essentials, if 
not in some of the accidental and more 
physical aspects of the ideal. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 








[* establishing a Vocational Bureau, Supt. 

Charles S. Foos, of Reading, says that 
it is in line with similar movements in a few 
of the most progressive cities. The idea of 
the bureau is primarily to bring the school 
into closer relation with the child and home, 
both in school and in the preparation for 
life’s work. It will make a thorough ex- 
amination of those who leave school to de- 
termine the reason for so doing—whether 
it is financial pressure at home, physical 
disability, or lack of interest in school. The 
resulis of this survey may help in the read- 
justment of some of the school courses, 
such as the introduction of elementary in- 
dustrial classes, etc. While the bureau will 
make every effort to encourage and help the 
boys and girls to continue in school it will 








help them find a suitable vocation if their 
leaving is necessary. 

It will make a thorough study of all the 
various trades, carefully balancing their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in every re- 
spect, so that the boys and girls may make 
an intelligent choice of their work and also 
to study the children themselves so as to be 
able to advise them as to what work would 
be probably best adapted to them. The 
advice and help of the bureau will always 
be open to parents of boys and girls of 
Reading who seek guidance about selection 
of courses in the schools, or who seek 
advice about the abilities of their children 
and the best opportunities for advancement. 

For years the schools of Germany and 
England, particularly, have been brought 
into vital relationship with the home ilfe 
of the child and with the industries into 
which he may enter. Four years ago, the 
work was taken up in Boston and New 
York, and has spread to various large cities. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago are some of the cities in the 
United States that have had a bureau of 
vocational guidance and have seen benefits 
in its adoption. 

The Bureau will include a Board of Vo- 
cational Advisers, and an attendance officer 
as Clerk of Board. The aims of the Board 
will be as follows: 

1. Issue Employment Certificates. 

2. Help in every way possible children 
under sixteen, who become wage-earners 
and children who are frequently absent 
from school on account of home duties. 

3. Confer with employers of children. 

4. Confer with parents in reference to the 
vocational aptitude of children intending to 
work. 

5. Confer with parents and teachers in 
reference to the mental qualifications of 
children intending to work. 

6. Confer with parents, nurses, and physi- 
cians in regard to the physical condition of 
children intending to work. 

7. Determine the proper mental and phys- 
ical qualifications of children intending to 
work. 

8. Keep a card-record of the qualifica- 
tion, aptitude, ability, health, attendance, 
and conduct of school-children. 

g. Ascertain in each case the reason for 
leaving school, whether financial distress, 
lack of interest, physical disability, or lack 
of progress. 

to. Advise parents to retain children in 
school who have not advanced beyond the 
primary grades. 

11. Urge parents to retain children in 
school, who do well and when the necessity 
is not pressing. 

12. Urge children receiving working cer- 
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tificates to attend evening school, if health 
permits. 

13. Keep in touch with working children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 

14. Have employers of children under 
sixteen notify the clerk of vocational board 
of children dismissed or quitting work. 

15. Enforce the rule that negligent ab- 
sence from school prior to the age of four- 
teen be made up. 

16. Establish sub-vocational boards, espe- 
cially in high schools. 

17. Impress parents with evidence re- 
quired for working certificates: Birth cer- 
tificate, Baptismal certificate, Passport, 
Other official records, Other religious 
records, Record from school register. 


a 


WATERING THE LAWN. 





Bap watering is the cause of almost as 
many poor lawns as droughts, according to 
the landscape gardener of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Fre- 
quent watering of merely the surface of 
the grass makes the roots of the grass grow 
near the surface, and these roots should be 
made to grow down as deeply as possible 
in order to secure a fine lawn that will 
resist the hottest weather of summer. 

The best method of watering the grass 
is to apply a spray for from 6 to 12 hours, 
the stream being so gentle that water will 
not collect in sufficient quantities to run 
off. The water will then sink down into 
the soil and the roots will grow to a 
greater depth. When this method is used 
the lawn should not be watered oftener 
than twice a week and then the ground 
should be soaked, so that the water pene- 
trates for several inches beneath the sur- 
face. As a general rule, watering once a 
week is sufficient to keep a Iawn in good 
condition. 

The man who enjoys watering his lawn 
in the evening for a half hour after re- 
turning from work will probably prefer 
this method to leaving the stream on for a 
number of hours once a week. If he will 
divide his lawn area in six parts and con- 
fine his attention to a different part each 
evening he will obtain practically the same 
results in the long run. 

Haphazard watering every evening is not 
advisable. He should be careful, also to 
use merely the gentle spray, and not con- 
tinue water to such an extent that water 
runs off, as such water does no good. In 
fact, it may do harm, for it may remove 
loose dirt from the grass roots and expose 
them to drought. 


TO RIGHT AN OLD WRONG. 
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TO RIGHT AN OLD WRONG. 





OpposITION to the teaching in the schools 
of social hygiene in any form was certain 
to develop. It should not be allowed to 
prevail for lack of determined support of 
this urgently necessary measure for social 
and moral conservation. The issue arises 
in the board of education upon the recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Ella Flagg 
Young, approved by the committee on 
school management. Mrs. Young’s recom- 
mendation is very carefully safeguarded, as 
will be seen from its text, which is as 
follows: 

“The superintendent recommends that 
specialists in sex hygiene who lecture in 
simple, yet scientifically correct language, 
be secured to give in the fall term of 1913 
a course of three lectures on sex hygiene in 
each of the twenty-one high schools, the 
pupils to be grouped in reasonable numbers, 
boys and girls separate, provided that all 
pupils who bring notes from their parents 
asking to have them excused shall be ex- 
cused; that after December, 1913, the lec- 
tures be limited to first year classes in 
physiology and hygiene or in biology; that 
one talk on personal purity be made by 
specialists to children in groups in .the 
middle and upper grades of every element- 
ary school; that kindergartners, teachers in 
the lower grades, and nurses be requested 
to endeavor to guard the young children 
from practices taught by the unchaste. 

“ The superintendent further recommends 
that a list of lectures for the high schools 
and also a list for the elementary schools 
be prepared by the superintendent and sub- 
mitted to the committee on school manage- 
ment in September; that $10,000 be appor- 
tioned from the contingent fund for 
salaries, subject to concurrence by the com- 
mittee on finance.” 

A very little experience of life is enough 
to reveal the costly results of the policy of 
ignoring the facts of sex in instructing the 
young. The argument against persisting in 
this policy is overwhelmingly fortified by 
physicians, teachers, and such clergymen as 
a sought and faced the truth in this 

eld. 

The advance proposed is far too im- 
portant to be evaded or obstructed by mere 
obscurants, by the prejudiced, the unwisely 
prudish, or the unthinking. The con- 
spiracy of silence has claimed too many 
innocent victims. Society has carried too 
heavy a burden of disease, delinquency, and 
sorrow because of it. And the conspiracy 
was never successful. There never has 
been a protecting silence. There has been 
silence only among those who ought to have 
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spoken. Besides this, there has been the 
furtive whisper, the partial knowledge, the 
distorted point of view. 

Nothing shows our advance in real civil- 
ization, our humane progress, more than 
this movement for honesty, intelligence, and 
a higher moral spirit as to the facts of sex. 
That it has been so widely and even eagerly 
approved is evidence of the great need of 
it. The educational authorities of a great, 
enlightened and progressive community like 
Chicago should not fail to act in accord- 
ance with the best thought of the world 
in this vital matter—Chicago Tribune. 


— 
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MEXICO NEEDS SCHOOL HOUSES. 








HE travelling man from Michigan had 

been telling his chance acquaintances 

at the railway junction the story of a 

business interview with the late President 

Madero of Mexico. But the best part of 
his story came at the end. 

“T rose to go,” he said. “Mr. Madero 
rose also, and said, ‘ Please sit down again, 
unless you are in a hurry.’ When I re- 
plied that I must not take his time, he 
answered, ‘I am willing to match my time 
against yours. I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. He motioned me to a chair, and 
continued : 

“* First, I want to say this. I believe the 
United States of America is the greatest 
government in the world. No other can 
equal it. Tell me why it is so great. How 
do you hold your wonderful group of states 
together, so that you have really a United 
States? What keeps the various states 
from fighting each other? What keeps 
your political parties from war? How is 
it that on the day after an election, men 
of opposite politics will meet as the closest 
friends, when two days before they were 
at swords’ points?’” 

The traveling man paused. In silence he 
watched a number of children passing the 
station with books under their arms; for 
it was late afternoon. Then he went on: 
“And this is what I said to him: ‘ Your 
question, sir, is easy. The answer is, “ The 
little red schoolhouse.’ ” 

“Mr. Madero was silent for a moment. 
Then he said, ‘I was educated in the 
United States. I know what you mean. 
You are right. I will put a schoolhouse on 
every hillside in Mexico.’ And when 1 
asked him what Mexico would do during 
the generation or two that must elapse be- 
fore his schoolhouses could educate the 
people, he answered with a sigh, ‘I do not 
know. I do not know. What can a na- 
tion do without education?’ ” 





FROM “LITTLE WOMEN.” 





“ MoTHERHOOD is the deepest and tender- 
est experience in a woman’s life.” 

“Talent is not genius, and no amount of 
energy can make it so.” 

“Money is a needful and precious thing 
—sometimes a beautiful thing—but I'd 
rather see my girls poor men’s wives, if 
they were happy and contented, than queens 
on thrones without self-respect and peace.” 

“Warm friends. You can’t live on them. 
Try it and see how cool they’ll grow.” 

“T shouldn’t call darning socks a love 
symptom.” 

“T hate lovering.” 

“Let’s be elegant or die.” 

“T’m sitting like Patience on a hard chair 
smiling at an inkstand.” 

“Life is your college—and I know you'll 
graduate with honors.” 

“Disappointment must be good for me, I 
get so much out of it.” 

“The constant thumping fate gives me 
may be a mellowing process and I'll be a 
ripe and sweet old pippin before I die.” 

“ Temper—I’ve been trying to cure it for 
forty years, and have only succeeded in 
controlling it. I’ve yet to learn not to feel 
it, though that may take me ancther forty 
years.” 

“The boots—aren’t they great? Got ’em 
from a friend who knows a lady who knows 
an actor.” 

“You can go through life with your nose 
in the air and your elbows out and call it 
independence if you like.” 


—— 
ee 


THE VACATION. 





i a letter from State Supt. F. G. Blair, 
of Illinois, to the teachers of the State, 
he asks: 

What are you going to do with your 
long vacation? Will the remnant of the 
year’s salary stretch from June to Oc- 
tober? Will it be necessary to seek work 
in some other line during the summer and 
fall months in order to make ends meet? 
Perhaps no other calling makes as large a 
drain upon the vital energies as teaching. 
The control and instruction of forty chil- 
dren entails a peculiar and large draft upon 
the mental and nervous resources of teach- 
ers. How shall this loss be restored? 
What can the teacher do to recreate her- 
self for the new year? 

Sometimes a change of work is the very 
best restorative. A little excursion into 
other fields of work gives the teacher a 
touch of practical affairs, of which he or 
she is accused of being woefully ignorant. 
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Thus his returns may be threefold, a little 
money, recreation through change of em- 
ployment, and useful experience and in- 
formation. 

No doubt, the great majority of teachers 
will use their vacation for advanced study. 
This is one of the real blessings which 
rises above the hardships involved. It 
usually means a change of climate and 
surroundings, a change in the character of 
work, and brings that joy and satisfaction 
which accompanies growth and assurance 
of enlarged powers for larger and better 
work. But a considerable number of 
teachers should give up their entire vaca- 
tion to quiet and rest which “knits the 
raveled sleeve of care.” 

When we return to our work next fall 
how will you answer this question: “ Has 
my vacation added to me or subtracted 
from me financially, physically, profession- 
ally?” 


_— 
<p 





“TOMMY” AT PRINCETON. 





HE President of the United States 
vanished from off the face of the 
earth for eleven hours on Thursday, June 
11th. He was known to be on a train 
which pulled into Princeton from Wash- 
ington at noon. But when the train came 
to a stop in front of the great stone arch- 
way of Blair Hall there emerged from the 
President’s car only a smiling-faced mem- 
ber of a class of boys who was graduated 
from the old school 35 years ago. 

For some reason or other, however, a 
thousand or more old “grads” and young 
“grads” had assembled to welcome back 
to the college this particular member of the 
class of ’79. As soon as his face appeared 
at the platform of the car, some youth in 
white flannels held up his hand, and the 
long Princeton cheer burst out with a roar 
that shook the windows of the train. The 
smile on the tanned face of the tall man 
on the platform broadened to a laugh of 
pure delight. Before he could fairly reach 
the ground five other “boys” of his own 
class—some of them as gray-haired as he 
—made their way through the crush of 
cheering youths and threw their arms 
around him. One of them was Cyrus H. 
McCormick, of Chicago, president of the 
International Harvester Trust. One was 
the Rev. Dr. A. Wood Halsey, secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. One was Robert 
Bridges, for thirty years editor of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. Another was Francis A. 
Larkin, a big man in business and in girth. 

Before the man who had stepped from 
the train had time to draw another breath, 
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one of them jammed upon his head a straw 
hat with a white hatband lettered “’79” in 
purple ink. Another pinned upon the lapel 
of his dark-blue coat a badge of orange 
and black ribbon. “Now,” they said, 
“come along, Tommy.” “Tommy,” who 
had been, ten minutes before, Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, 
grinned again and started along with the 
rest toward Seventy-nine Hall, across the 
greenswarded campus and under the elms 
that the whole crowd knew and loved so 
well. It was the day of class reunions in 
the 167th commencement week of Prince- 
ton. And “Tommy” Wilson, for the day, 
was just one of the thousands of “old 
grads” who thronged the campus. 

Every class, from that of 1857, which 
sent back one white-haired representative 
to head the line, down to the stately seniors 
of 1914, who got their diplomas on Monday, 
was represented, and, of course, ’79, 
“Tommy’s” class, was just one of the 
medley. But it had a special celebration 
of its own, a luncheon in ’Seventy-nine 
Hall, the dormitory it donated to the uni- 
versity. Eighty-five members of the class 
sat down at the table. 

After the luncheon, the class formed in 
line, with a'band at its head, and marched 
over to Nassau Hall, “Old North,” to join 
the others that were forming for the 
“parade” to the varsity athletic field, where 
the 37th annual championship base-ball 
game with Yale was soon to _ begin. 
“Phil” Miller, carrying ’79’s orange and 
black banner, turned around as they started 
off and commanded gruffly: 

“Mind your step, now, Tommy.” 

And Tommy grinned again and said 
meekly that he’d do his best. 

Sixteen thousand spectators were in the 
stands when the Elis of New Haven trotted 
out on the field to warm up. But before 
the game began, the never-ending line of 
Princeton “grads” marched around the 
field, arrayed in “horse” costumes. There 
were 2,000 of them in all, each class with 
a brass band. 

The class of ’64, fifty years out of col- 
lege, had eight members to head the pro- 
cession. The class of ’04, 200 strong, 
marched in Scotch plaids of orange and 
black and kilties, headed by lusty bagpipers. 
"Ninety-nine, as usual, had its “sacred 
bird,” a papier-mache ibis, ten feet tall, that 
flapped its wings and opened it beak, as it 
was borne along by eight Nubian slaves 
from Witherspoon street. 

And again “Tommy” smiled. “Tommy” 
boarded. his train for Washington at II 
o'clock at night and became the President 
of the United States once more as he 
stepped aboard. 
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UR Sixty-Third Volume—how the 
years go by!—begins with the issue 

for July, next number. Subscriptions be- 
gin quarterly with July, October, January 
and April numbers. Back numbers on 
volume 62 can be supplied. On volume 62 
we have distributed thousands of copies of 
the Madonna of Raphael. There are many 
homes in which it will be a cherished pos- 
session long after the volume of The 
Journal with which it came shall have dis- 
appeared from the household, for “the pic- 
ture remains.” “Once Upon a Time,’— 
Old Mark Telling Fairy Tales—will be 
sent to subscribers with Volume 63. It 
has a human touch, and is a very pleasing 
picture for the home or for the school 
room. We shall continue The Journal to 
School Directors upon our list who are now 
receiving it, except when requested not to 


do so—this being the wish of the large ma- | 


jority of our readers, as it causes no break 
in their subscription. Will the Secretary 
please notify us promptly of any change 
in the membership of his Board, that each 
member may receive his copy without un- 
necessary delay? 


THE next meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Harris- 
burg, December 29, 30 and 31, the last 
three days of the current year. President 
R. C. Shaw called a joint meeting of the 
heads of the departments and round tables 
on Friday morning, June 5th, at the De- 
partment of Public Instruction for con- 
sultation as to the programme both of the 
general sessions and of the departments. 
There were present Messrs. H. Milton 
Roth, Gettysburg, president of the depart- 
ment ‘of County Superintendence; Charles 
Lose, Williamsport, of the City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents; P. M. Bullard, 
Williamsport, of the High School depart- 
ment; H. W. Firth, Yeagerstown, of the 
Township Schools; H. W. Golden, Bellevue, 
of the Graded Schools; Joseph M. Speer, 
Pittsburgh, of the Manual Arts depart- 
ment; James McIlroy, Jr., McKeesport, of 
the department of Music; I. S. Wolcott, 
Altoona, of the Child Study round table; 
and John L. Randall, Pittsburgh, of the 
Nature Study round table. Mr. Shaw had 





questions to submit that gave direction to 
the discussion of topics for consideration 
and men to be secured. Everybody had 
practical suggestions to make. It was a 
busy and earnest conference lasting for 
some three hours and at its close an excel- 
lent programme had been outlined. 


A scHooL census for rural districts has 
been put into successful operation by 
Superintendent Morton, of Concord town- 
ship schools, Frankfort, Ohio. The cen- 
sus card used gives more facts than the 
usual registration card. It shows whether 
glasses are worn or not; whether eyes have 
been examined and when; whether the 
pupil has been vaccinated and when; and 
physical defects of any kind. In explain- 
ing why he drew up the census card Super- 
intendent Morton says: “Coming into a 
new field here last fall, I found it a very 
difficult task to become acquainted with be- 
tween 400 and 500 enrolled pupils, their 
parents, and the conditions under which 
they lived. Hence the census card. The 
teachers have filled out one of these for 
each pupil in the supervisory district. 
With these cards filed alphabetically in my 
office, I have immediate access to a very 
large amount of information, which is at 
times almost indispensable. The first thing 
I did was to ascertain the percentage of 
retarded pupils and then proceed to in- 
vestigate individual cases. These cards 
together with the teachers’ monthly re- 
ports, make it possible for me to talk in- 
telligently with any parent who may drop 
into the office concerning his children, their 
progress in school, or any other school and 
home problem. 


PRESIDENT Sparks, of Pennsylvania 
State College, in an address at the com- 
mencement of Franklin and Marshall 
Academy, stated that recently he had sent 
out 700 letters to business firms asking 
what proportion of college graduates fail in 
business, and the reason for such failures. 
An analysis of the answers shows that such 
failures are not due to a lack of knowledge 
on the part of the college men, but to in- 
different habits and an unwillingness to 
begin at the bottom of the ladder. He 
advocated hard, consistent work on the 
part of students, contending that for one 
boy or girl injured by overstudy a_half- 
dozen others are injured by late hours, 
improper meals and bad habits. He depre- 
cated the fact that so many girls are will- 
ing to endanger health, life and even 
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virtue in factories rather than to find good 
homes in private families, because they 
want to be “employees” and not “serv- 
ants.” 


THE next meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held in July 
at St. Paul, Minnesota. Those who think 
of attending. the meeting from Pennsyl- 
vania, and wish to go with a home party, 
would do well to write to Deputy Supt. R. 
B. Teitrick, Harrisburg, for information 
as to rates, trains, and accommodations. 
Any one not a member who thinks of going 
should also write for the April and later 
bulletins, for programmes of the general 
sessions and department meetings, to Sec- 
retary D. W. Sprenger, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


A BLIND boy stands first in scholarship 
in a class of 145 boys who are graduated 
this year from the De Witt Clinton High 
School in New York City. Think how 
much he sees that many boys with sound 
eyes are blind to! 


TuHeEy believe in “class athletics” at 
Tacoma, Washington, the kind where all 
the members of a class take part. For the 
boys the contest is kicking the football 
for distance; for girls the event is throw- 
ing the basketball for distance. In 113 
classes the entire membership without ex- 
ception took part; and even in the upper 
four grades, where no effort was made to 
organize all the classes, 65 per cent. of the 
pupils participated. 


CoLoreD people own 3,753 farms and 
other real property in Missouri to the value 
of $27,768,750. In South Carolina there 
are 25,000 more colored than white chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools. All 
through the South there is a marked move- 
ment toward the division of great planta- 
tions into small farms, the most of which 
negroes acquire as tenants or eventually as 
owners. There are two phases in the for- 
ward movement of the colored race that 
are of the utmost significance—the one is 
its intense avidity for education; the other, 
its reach for agricultural independence. 


AzsouT ten o'clock Saturday morning, 
April 4, 1914, the Williamsport High 
School building took fire while the janitor 
was burning out the dry closets. In spite 
of the efforts of the firemen only the four 
walls were left. There was $25,000 in- 
surance. The building was erected in 1887 
and was planned originally to accommodate 
a high school of 250 pupils and six ele- 





mentary schools. One of the most serious 
losses resulting from the fire was in the 
destruction of the records, department 
libraries, and laboratory equipment. A 
card record system was used to preserve 
the class standing of pupils. This system 


-which had been used for many years was 


destroyed, as well as all athletic records. 
Each department of the school had its 
own library some of which, such as the 
library of the history department and of 
the science department, were very com- 
plete. All of these were burned along with 
all copies of desk books belonging to 
teachers. The laboratory equipment, in- 
cluding the material in cases, was worth 
several thousand dollars. This was a com- 
plete loss. Throughout the building were 
many pictures, casts, and other articles that 
had been presented to the school by classes, 
societies, and individuals, all of which were 
lost. The fortunate circumstances con- 
nected with this fire are that there were no 
pupils in the building at the time and that 
it occurred near the close of the year when 
the work of the senior class was practically 
completed. It occurred also just prior to 
the week of Easter Vacation thus giving 
time to make arrangements to continue the 
school without a day’s delay. A new high 
school building, begun in June, 1913, is 
nearing completion and will be occupied 
Sept. I, 1914. 


Hawkins County, Tennessee, recently 
accomplished a notable feat in consolida- 
tion. Four schools were consolidated; and 
the new building provided is a $4,500 struc- 
ture with six acres of good land, located 
on a pike road. Two of the old schools 
were converted into a residence for the 
principal. The land was donated with the 
understanding that it should be worked as 
a demonstration school farm. The prin- 
cipal is hired for 12 months in the year. 


Joun M. Conroy died at his home in 
Pittsburgh, on Monday, June 1st. He was 
born on a farm near Lancaster and, with 
his brother Frank, came to the city high 
school in 1858. We remember well their 
resolute purpose to get something out of 
the English and Latin classes of which we 
then had charge. John graduated from 
the school in 1861, Frank the next year, 
and we were in pleasant touch with both 
of them for the rest of their lives. John 
became war correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, and was one of the first 
newspaper men to enter Richmond with the 
victorious army. He taught a rural school 
for a time in Lancaster County, and then 
at Middletown before going to Allegheny 
City, where he served as principal for some 
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twenty years. He was interested in chem- 
istry and worked out a process by which 
he used metallic silver instead of mercury 
in the manufacture of mirrors. He began 
this in 1883 and developed it into a very 
profitable business. He was a school di- 
rector in Pittsburgh during the latter part 
of his life, and one of the largest schools 
on the North Side is named in his honor. 





Unnber the direction of Supt. Adee, a 
comprehensive text-book of Johnstown, its 
government and industries, is being pre- 
pared by Teachers’ Committees. This new 
text-book will cover every industry in 
which the people of Johnstown are inter- 
ested,—coal mining, lumbering, milling, 
quarrying, and steel manufacturing. It 
will also contain subject-matter relating to 
the operations of the fire and police depart- 
ments, schools, hospitals, churches, the city 
government, public service corporations, 
etc., so that the child, when he leaves the 
grammar grades, will have a comprehen- 
sive knowledge which will work in effect- 
ively with the new plan of a co-operative 
high school. 


“THE blame for the boy who goes 
wrong does not rest with the boy himself, 
or yet with his remote ancestors. It rests 
squarely with the parents who, through 
ignorance or neglect, have failed to mold 
him aright in the plastic days of child- 
hood. What is needed, especially in this 
complex civilization of ours, with its 
myriad incitements and temptations, is a 
livelier appreciation of the responsibilities 
as well as the privileges of parenthood. 
Most of all, perhaps, from the point of 
view of coping with the problem of vice 
and crime, do parents need to appreciate 
that it is in the very first years of their 
children’s lives that the work of character- 
building should be begun.” 

MEN teachers are gradually being forced 
from the class-rooms of the New York 
public schools as a result of the passage 
of the equal pay law. This legislation re- 
duced the salary of the male teacher for 
the first three years of his service from 
$900 to .$720 a year. Statistics of the 
Board of Education show that of the 1932 
students entered in the training schools for 
teachers in New York, Brooklyn and 
Jamaica for 1912-13, only 14 were men. 
In February, 1912, there were four men ap- 
plicants for positions as teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, and all were rejected; in 
September, 1912, five applicants, two ac- 
cepted; in February, 1913, one applicant, 
accepted; in September, 1913, three appli- 
cants, three accepted. Since the course of 
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study in the training schools for teachers 
extends for only two years, there are now 
not more than six men students in these 
schools, while there are about 2,000 women. 
This is bad for the boys and girls, a very 
serious question for the schools. 
KINDERGARTENS for colored children are 
being adopted in different parts of the 
South as one of the agencies for improving 
social conditions that have troubled two 
generations. Richmond, Va., has just 
opened an experimental kindergarten which 
has already created such interest among 
negro parents and the school authorities 
that it is expected it will soon be made 
permanent. The Richmond kindergarten 
was opened by the National Kindergarten 
Association of New York at the request of 
Richmond people who knew of the success 
of the demonstration given among the 
colored children of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
where the local association assumed the 
care and support of the school on March 
Ist. Kindergartens for white children in 
the South have also been inaugurated by 
the association and later carried on locally. 





TELLING the people through newspapers 
and in other ways of the 160 or more 
species of birds to be found in their 
home town is the task which the Sioux City 
Bird Club has set itself. 

Five in every ten children observed out- 
side of school hours in the average city 
are loafing—doing nothing at all because, 
as they say, “ There is nothing to do,” ac- 
cording to Arthur C. Moses, of the Wash- 
ington Playground Association. 


Ten of Longman’s Class Books of Eng- 
lish Literature (Longman, Green & Com- 
pany, London, New York, Bombay and 
Calcutta) have reached us, including selec- 
tions from Dickens, selections from Thack- 
eray, Tom Brown’s School Days, Kings- 
ley’s Greek Heroes, Marryat’s Settlers in 
Canada, the Coral Island, Eric Brighteyes, 
Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake, Haggard’s 
Lysbeth, and Alice in Wonderland, all 
abridged, and thirty cents each. They are 
neatly and substantially bound, printed on 
good paper and in good type, and just the 
kind of good books to encourage the read- 
ing habit at home and in school. 


A .etTreR from Thomas A. Edison 
started Henry Ford, the automobile manu- 
facturer, on an anti-cigarette campaign. 
Mr. Edison said: “The injurious agent in 
cigarettes come principally from the burn- 
ing paper wrapper. The substance thereby 
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formed is called acrolein. It has a violent ‘ man. Scranton took Professor S. E. 


action on the nerve center, producing de- 
generation of the cells of the brain, which 
is quite rapid among boys. Unlike most 
narcotics, this degeneration is permanent 
and uncontrollable. I employ no person 
who smokes cigarettes.” Mr. Ford’s ef- 
forts to eliminate the “ coffin nails” will be 
along educational lines. 


= 
—> 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 








§ fae school superintendents enter upon 
a four years’ term with the election 
of May sth, and every one looks forward 
to the best four years the schools of Penn- 
sylvania have ever known. 

There has been some change in the per- 
sonnel of these officials, one in six or seven 
among the county superintendents, one in 
five or six among district superintendents. 
In some cases the persons retiring from 
office were not candidates for re-election. 

The following changes were made in the 
list of county superintendents: Mr. C. M. 
Heilman of Kittanning succeeds W. A. 
Patton of Armstrong county; Lloyd H. 
Hinckle of Alum Bank succeeds V. E. P. 
Barkman in Bedford county; Thomas A. 
Bock of West Chester succeeds George W 
Moore in Chester county, Cyrus A. Weis- 
gerber of Luthersburg succeeds William 
E. Tobias in Clearfield county; Frank E. 
Shambaugh of Wiconisco succeeds H. V. 
B. Garver in Dauphin county; J. Emory 
Thomas succeeds B. C. Lamberson in 
Fulton county; L. E. Boyer of Rockhill 
Furnace succeeds J. G. Dell in Huntington 
county; C. E. Kaufman succeeds J. H. 
Deen in Juniata county; Laurence Ruble 
succeeds James F. Will in Mifflin county ; 
and John E. Morgan succeeds Frank H. 
Jarvis in Wyoming county. 

Of the hundred and more city and bor- 
ough superintendents there were twenty- 
two changes, but of these at least one— 
Scranton—was caused by the death of 


Supt. George Howell; one was vacant be- 


cause the superintendent, W. R. Straughn 
becomes principal of the Mansfield State 
Normal School, and one, Latrobe, because 
the superintendent, S. Edgar Downs, goes 
to Ardmore to succeed H. J. Wightman. 
William G. Cleaver of Glenside is promoted 
to Bethlehem, Thomas A. Dixon from 
West Mahanoy to Newport, and H. W. 
Dodd from Columbia to Mahanoy City. 
Wm. C. Sampson goes to Columbia; and R. 
M. Steele to Latrobe. 

The three large places in which new men 
were chosen either went out of the state 
or out of the superintendency for their 








Weber of Pennsylvania State College, Erie 
and Lancaster went to West Virginia, Lan- 
caster electing Hervey B. Work of Wheel- 
ing, and Erie electing Ira B. Bush of 
Parkersburg. Other new men are: A. B. 
Hess, Chambersburg; Oscar W. - Acker- 
man, Glenside; J. L. Eisenberg, Chester; 
W. A. Kreider, Darby; A. W. Marvin, 
Dickson City; O. C. Gortner, Hanover; J. 
F. Noonan, Mahanoy; Edward Sargent, 
Meadville; W. W. Fetzer, Milton; George 
A. Dickson, New Castle; J. L. Gaunt,- 
Tyrone, and M. H. Carey, West Mahanoy. 

The list of Superintendents thus far 
commissioned which is found elsewhere in 
this issue, and has been corrected to date, 
shows a wide range of salaries. That of 
Allegheny is especially notable. 

After twenty-eight years of service, 
Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent of 
Schools of Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, was unanimously re-elected, and the 
salary fixed at $20,900. This seems like an 
enormous salary, but it carries with it cer- 
tain conditions not found possibly else- 
where in the United States. Under the 
law in Pennsylvania, as it now stands, 
there can be no assistant superintendents 
except as they are hired directly by the 
county superintendent. The General As- 
sembly has thus far refused to set aside a 
sum for the payment of the salaries of 
assistants as provided by the new Code. 
The superintendent’s salary, however, may 
be fixed at any sum and he may be in- 
structed to hire certain persons as assist- 
ants at a stipulated salary agreed upon by 
the convention which elects him. The 
salary of $20,900 voted Superintendent 
Hamilton is, therefore, regarded as a 
budget for carrying on the school work of 
Allegheny county in accordance with the 
following schedule: 

He was authorized to re-employ his first 
assistant, Mr. C. E. Dickey and pay him 
out of this budget a salary of $5,000. He 
was also authorized to re-employ his two 
other assistants, Mr. W. S. Bryan and Mr. 
Orton Lowe any pay each an annual salary 
of $4,000. In addition thereto he was au- 
thorized to set aside $900 of this sum for 
the purpose of paying an office assistant in 
the form of a stenographer or clerk. This 
leaves Superintendent Hamilton a salary of 
$7,000 annually. 

It should be remembered that Allegheny 
county includes practically a city and a 
county. It has about fifteen hundred 
teachers employed in the large graded 
schools organized under a plan similar to 
that of a modern city school system. It 
has in addition thereto about five hundred 
teachers engaged in rural work. It has 
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thirty-five high schools, fourteen manuai 
training schools and schools of Domestic 
Art, twenty music supervisors and twelve 
supervisors of Art. 


<< 
—~ 


FREE LIBRARIES FOR ALL. 
_oe State of Pennsylvania makes it 
practically free for all persons in 
small villages or in the farming communi- 
ties to have traveling libraries. 

Why then do you not have a free library 
in your community? Would it not be a 
splendid thing if there were near at hand 
a collection of good books to which you 
could go during the spells of bad weather 
when outside work is not possible, or when 
you need help in solving some question 
which comes up in your work? Do you 
know that there are many books written by 
men and women who are experts in your 
line, for the very purpose of telling how to 
meet the problems which arise from day 
to day? Why would it not be a good thing 
to have such a collection where you, your 
wife and your children could find such aid 
as comes from books? 

All this is possible to those who live in 
towns, for our laws make provisions for 
the establishment of libraries. It is pos- 
sible for all such to combine and by joint 
effort provide books for themselves. But, 
perhaps, you live out on a farm miles away 
from a settlement and with very few 
neighbors. A combination of all the fami- 
lies living within a mile of your house 
would not be nearly sufficient to provide 
adequate library facilities. So you have 
decided to accept your lot, and see your 
neighbors in the towns go ahead of you 
because they have books and you have 
none. 

Well, there is no need of giving up. It 
is just as possible for you, although you 
are miles from town, with a few neighbors, 
to have books within reach as it is for the 
townspeople, because your State has estab- 
lished a Free Library Commission. It has 
charged this Commission, among other 
things, with the duty of maintaining a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries for the benefit of 
those living in the country and the very 
small towns. In the year 1913, this Com- 
mission sent more than fifteen thousand 
volumes into the very small communities 
of our State. Some of them went into 
places which are twenty miles from the 
nearest railroad station. In many places 
the books were kept in a farm house be- 
cause there was no store or other more 
public place within reach. Just think what 
it has meant to the farmer people in Craw- 
ford, Mercer, Bedford, Fulton, Center, 





Potter, Bradford and many other counties 
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to be able to stop at a certain farmhouse 
as they drove along the road, look over 
forty or fifty good, wholesome stories and 
popular books of history, biography, sci- 
ence, and, possibly, agriculture, select some- 
thing which interests them and take it 
home to be returned after it has been read. 
It is possible that fifty thousand people on 
the farms took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity during 1913. 

This is possible for you and at very little 
expense. The State maintains the work, 
and the only expense to the borrower is 
one dollar for each collection, which is 
used to pay the freight on the books. 
These are made up into libraries contain- 
in fifty volumes, put into a bookcase and 
loaned on the application of twelve tax- 
payers in any community. The books may 
be kept for six months and then exchanged 
for others. In this way any farming com- 
munity can at an expense of two dollars a 
year (and this is used to pay the transpor- 
tation) maintain a free library for the 
people. 

Why not take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity? More than twelve hundred places 
have had these traveling libraries during 
the past twelve years. You can do the 
same if you will. If you are interested 
write to the Pennsylvania Free Library 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., and they will 
send all necessary information. 


> 


CURFEW AT ANNVILLE. 








HE Commissioners of Annville, Leba- 
non county, held their regular meet- 
ing on the first Monday in June. The 
principal business was the adoption of the 
proposed curfew ordinance. This law, 
which goes into effect on July Ist, provides 
that all children under sixteen years of age, 
unless accompanied by a parent, guardian 
or caretaker, must be off the streets by 9:30 
each evening from April 1 to October 1, or 
during the summer months. During the 
winter months, from October to April the 
hour is 9 o’clock. Would not 9 o’clock for 
summer and 8:30 for winter be better 
hours? A committee was appointed to 
procure a special whistle, which will be 
sounded fifteen minutes before the time for 
the children to leave the streets. The 
commissioners have arranged with the 
Kreider Shoe company to attach the 
whistle to the boiler of their company. If 
is also expected that this same whistle will 
be used to sound fire. alarms. 

Mayor Frank B. McClain, says The 
Morning News, is of the opinion that no 
municipal ordinance ever passed in Lan- 
caster has done so much for the uplift of 
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children and, consequently, of the entire 
community as the curfew law which went 
into effect last summer. “No other act of 
the city councils ever has had such an ex- 
cellent effect,” is the way the mayor puts 
it. He points out that not only are the 
streets cleared of young children at a 
proper hour and that adults are thus saved 
a great deal of annoyance, but that the 
children themselves are made happier and 
healthier by getting into their beds at a 
proper time. The mayor has been espe- 
cially impressed with the absence of any 
opposition to the curfew law from a 
quarter from which opposition was ex- 
pected—parents of children affected by the 
law. “ We expected that parents would ob- 
ject,” says the mayor; “on the contrary 
they hail the law with delight. Many 
fathers and mothers have told me that they 
have far better control of their children 
than they ever had before. Perhaps this is 
due to the community, perhaps to the law, 
perhaps to the method of enforcement. 
The law was presumed from the start to be 
a corrective measure and not a punitive 
one, and while I have heard a number of 
cases under it not one fine or other penalty 
has been imposed. ‘The offender has 
merely promised me in the presence of his 
or her parents to be good and that promise, 
as far as I know, has not once been 
broken.” 

Mayor McClain frankly admits that he 
himself was opposed to any such law and 
that it required a couple of years to con- 
vince him that he was wrong. When he 
arrived at that conclusion he found his 
views opposed by city councils and by poli- 
ticians, of his own and other parties, and 
by some business interests. This opposi- 
tion continued even after the town meeting 
which was held in the Court House to 
consider the subject. The ordinance was 
drafted however, and became a law and 
if any persons are opposed to it now they 
seem to say nothing about it as the law 
has worked like a charm. 

He says that seventeen towns have 
copied Lancaster’s ordinance, many of them 
verbatim, which is evidence that there is 
good in it. In cities where a curfew law 
has been tried and has failed, it is said 
much of the failure was due to the enforce- 
ment being lodged with the police and 
other petty officials. This led to rigid en- 
forcement of such laws by officials anxious 
to collect fees. Trouble, of course, ensued. 
Inasmuch as the mayor does not hold 
police court in Lancaster, but wanted to 
supervise the curfew business, the ordi- 
nance was made to place its enforcement 
solely in his hands. This has resulted in 
no needless arrests or similar annoyances. 
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ANNUAL VOLUME FOR 1913. 





Sle annual volume of the Proceedings 

of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Pittsburgh during the 
late holiday season closing on New Year 
day, is a substantial book of nearly 350 
closely-printed, double-column pages. By 
using somewhat larger though hardly more 
legible type, and expanding the long column 
into a somewhat shorter page, the book 
would be twice its present size, with greatly 
increased cost and no more reading matter. 

The general sessions, the departments, 
the round tables and the special high school 
sections are all here. These programmes 
were carefully planned by the officers in 
each case, and the best advisers that could 
be had, are here in much of their best 
thought and suggestion. No space in the 
book has been lost anywhere. To print it 
and add necessary leaves in binding has 
required about two hundred and fifty reams 
of paper, weighing over seven tons. The 
books completed in the bindery weighed 
about nine tons. Nearly all of it live 
matter, of present-day interest. There are 
one hundred and ten or more addresses 
and papers, more or less replete with help- 
ful suggestion. Ten thousand eight hun- 
dred copies distributed to all parts of Penn- 
sylvania should be felt for good in the 
school work of the State. Every county 
in the State is represented in this very 
large enrollment, which also includes the 
members of the School Directors’ depart- 
ment, at their meeting held February 5th 
and 6th at Harrisburg. 

Many persons say good things of the 
book, which we are glad to know they ap- 
prove. Supt. Robert C. Shaw, president of 
the State Educational Association, writes: 
“T have greatly enjoyed looking over the 
reports of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion which you sent to me last week. Con- 
gratulations are due to you for the splen- 
did shape in which this report goes out to 
the members of the Association. It shows 
the results of your labor and experience in 
a very effective way, for I believe that 
this is, without doubt, the best report the 
Association has ever published. It is well 
worth the price of membership in the Asso- 
ciation to any teacher who will take and 
use it.” 

Mr. T. B. McCain, an active newspaper 
man much interested in school work, says 
in one of the Pittsburgh papers: 

“The official volume of proceedings of 
the sixty-fourth meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Association, held at 
Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, during last 
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Christmas holiday week, has just made its 
appearance. It is tastefully bound in red 
cloth and contains 344 large pages of what 
is believed to be the up-to-datest pedagogy 
extant. It is not only an ornamental, but, 
it is said also by knowing ones, to be an 
extremely valuable addition to every 
teachers’ library. And it didn’t cost its 
recipients a cent, as it is a perquisite in- 
cident to membership in the Association. 
Some idea of the vastness of that Pitts- 
burgh meeting is gained from a glance at 
this book, as it devotes thirty-seven pages, 
three columns to the page, to the roll of 
members, 3,808 of whom, in a total of 
10,664, are credited to Allegheny county; 
and this enormous local enrollment, it is 
officially declared, was not obtained solely 
because the Association met in Pittsburgh, 
since the Allegheny county teachers con- 
tribute largely to the attendance, no matter 
where the meeting is held.” 


———— 


TRANSFER OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 





S soon as the Common Schools were 
established, the need of trained teach- 
ers made itself felt. Governor after Gov- 
ernor drew attention to and suggested ways 
for supplying this need. But the money in 
the State Treasury was appropriated for 
other purposes and no schools were estab- 
lished for the training of teachers. Finally 
Mr. Bannon of Pottsville wrote a letter to 
Governor Pollock, in which he suggested 
that the schools be established by local 
effort and that the graduates be examined 
and licensed by State authority. The sug- 
gestion found favor in the mind of the 
governor and Mr. H. C. Hickok who was 
then Superintendent of Common Schools 
was requested to have a Normal School bill 
drawn in accordance therewith. He en- 
trusted the task to Thos. H. Burrowes, the 
editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
A son of the latter described to the writer 
how his father chased him out of bed on a 
Sunday evening for the purpose of getting 
a bulky letter into the late mail to Harris- 
burg. In the letter of transmission Mr. 
Burrowes wrote to Mr. Hickok, saying: “If 
you will get this law enacted, it will be your 
best winter’s work as it has been my best 
Sunday’s work for many a day.” 

The bill was an administration measure. 
The majority in the House was under the 
leadership of a man whose party was op- 
posed to the Governor, and who was him- 
self an opponent of the measure. Andrew 
G. Curtin, afterwards our distinguished war 
Governor, was then Secretary of the Com- 
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monwealth. He was the prince of story 
tellers. When the bill was on final passage, 
he called the leader of the opposition to 
one side, told him story after story, and 
held his attention until the bill creating the 
Normal School. system had finally passed. 
There is no other instance in history in 
which mirth-provoking tales prevented the 
defeat of such a meritorious piece of legis- 
lation. 

In the early days many sacrifices were 
made in the establishment of the Normal 
Schools. People who could not subscribe 
money, donated the toil of their hands by 
the day. Public spirited citizens pledged 
their property for security in order that the 
buildings and the equipment might not be 
sold by the sheriff. In some instances these 
early heroes would have lost their homes 
and been reduced to penury if the creditors 
had pushed their claims. 

The first era of sacrifice and heroic effort 
has passed away. Everybody feels that a 
new era is dawning in which private owner- 
ship of the Normal Schools must cease and 
the State must assume entire control. To- 
day the State has a much a larger equity 
in these schools than the stockholders. The 
School Code provided for the gradual pur- 
chase of the schools and the ultimate ex- 
tinction of control by the local stockholders. 
For some years there has been a movement 
towards giving the State adequate repre- . 
sentation on the Board of Trustees, and 
the stockholders were willing to agree to 
such representation in view of the appro- 
priations which the legislature was making 
toward the support of the several schools. 
At the last session of the legislature one 
hundred thousand dollars was appropriated 
to enable the State Board of Education to 
buy as many of these schools as possible. 
After long delay over details the State 
Normal School at West Chester was trans- 
ferred to the State. The next one which 
the State Board acquired for the Common- 
wealth, was the Normal School at Edin- 
boro. Arrangements have been completed 
for the transfer of the school at California. 
Negotiatons are now pending for the ac- 
quisition of the school at Lock Haven. 
Then the negotiations must cease until the 
legislature makes another appropriation for 
the purpose. Nine more schools remain to 
be transferred. 

It is the hope of the friends of these 
schools that State ownership may greatly 
enhance their usefulness. Local bickerings 
will be eliminated from their management. 
The ambition to secure the largest enrol- 
ment must give way to the ambition to send 
forth the best trained teachers. In some 
of the schools the size of the classes should 
be reduced and a larger number of instruc- 
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tors should be employed. In other schools 
there is need for greater economy in the 
management. The State should not be 
asked to make up deficits in the boarding 
department. In other words the State 
Board may find it necessary to insist either 
upon wiser management or upon the dis- 
continuance of some of the schools in order 
to lessen their number to a point where 
adequate support is no longer an iridescent 
dream. 

Heretofore the schools were managed by 
eighteen trustees. Under the new system 
the management will be vested in nine 
trustees selected by the State Board of 
Education. The change should: eliminate 
local fights, extravagant purchases, over- 
crowded classes, undersized faculties. It 
should lead to greater efficiency, greater 
harmony and better results. This hope 
should not be construed into a wholesale 
criticism of the past. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether any one of the schools would have 
attained its present dimensions under purely 
State control. Moreover the list of high 
officials including superintendents, judges, 
governors, and congressmen who received 
their education at one or the other of these 
Normal. Schools, is sufficient evidence of 
good work in the heroic days when stu- 
dents, teachers, stockholders and trustees 
made sacrifices to finance the schools. The 
long list of professional men, including not 
merely teachers in the public schools, but 
also professors, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
ministers of the gospel, indicate the quality 
of the instinction given in the State Nor- 
mal Schools. No money invested by the 
State has yielded a larger return than the 
appropgiations in aid of these schools. 
And the new era which is dawning, should 
not only eclipse the past but should even 
surpass the most ardent expectations of the 
most sanguine friends of our thirteen State 
Normal Schools. 





“DR. McCASKEY HURT.” 





HIS heading of a local item in’ the 
newspapers has caused inquiry from 
so many friends that it seems not out of 
place here to tell what the accident was 
and how it happened. Some one reading 
may be less willing to take the awful risk 
into which I stepped almost without 
thought of danger. One letter says kindly, 
“We need you now more than ever”; 
and another, “Word has just reached me 
of your accident. I do not know its nature 
but, whatever it was, I would gladly take 
your place.” Both from men of note who 
have done things well and worthily. 
The passenger elevator is a cage closed 





on all sides, whose rapid and powerful 
movement up and down the open shaft is 
controlled at all times by a competent 
party. He looks carefully to the door, for 
here is the place of death—to any, one 
caught between the fast-moving floor of 
the elevator and any solid floor of the 
building. 

The freight elevator is often open on all 
sides and its movement directed by any 
person wishing to use it. Safety doors 
should always close the shaft on each floor, 
These lie, hinged to the joists, on a level 
with the floor; and they open and close 
automatically to let the elevator through 
as it passes up or down the shaft. They 
must lie flat against the heavy framework, 
standing vertically (at right angles) with 
the floor while the elevator is passing them. 
These doors must be laid flat against the 
solid framework or the elevator cannot go 
by. Should there be any obstruction be- 
tween door and framework the electric 
motor will exhaust every pound of its 
power to overcome it. Here I was that ob- 
struction. 

My stock room and office are on the 
fourth floor. I have handled the elevator 
up and down thousands of times. When 
I came to the street entrance it was in the 
basement story of the shaft and did not 
seem to be in use. On this first floor, 
when it is down, the “ safety ” doors always 
stand open at an angle of about forty 
degrees. Into this angle, between door and 
solid timbers I stepped—a death trap—to 
get across to the wire ropes that control the 
motor. On the instant the elevator began 
to rise. Both feet were fast, and I was in 
a vise that was steadily closing on me with 
crushing pressure. All the power of the 
motor, which lifts between one and two 
tons to the fourth floor, was narrowing 
steadily the wedge-shaped space in which 
I was held. And it was holding its deadly 
advantage ratchet by ratchet, inch by inch, 
as the Terror came on. For a moment I 
was stricken with horror. Expecting to 
hear the bones crack under the awful pres- 
sure, I called, “ Stop the elevator—hold it— 
hold it!” The young man coming up 
heard my call indistinctly, and stopped the 
motor at once. Thank God! In all his 
life he will never do any one a greater 
service, or give help at a more critical 
moment. I was saved! Bruised and hurt 
and in a vise unable to move feet or legs a 
hair’s breadth—but not crushed. The men 
who build these things and know their 
power say that in two or three seconds 
more my lower limbs would have been 
“ribbons ”—then amputation—death. The 
world and life have another look to me 
since that noon of Thursday, May 2ist. 
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The elevator had me so tight, when 
stopped, that it was jammed, like a wedge, 
and could not be got back. We were on 
opposite sides of the “safety” door—the 
iron. and I—under like stress of pressure. 
Nothing could be moved. But the worst 
was over and, though the pain was intense, 
I was happy then with an overwhelming 
sense of gladness and gratitude. Men 
eager to help could do nothing until an iron 
bar was got from a blacksmith shop nearby. 
The door was broken away bit by bit, and 
my feet and legs were released. They tell 
me that I was ten or twelve minutes in the 
vise. The doctor fixed me up in a day or 
two, and in three days I was “ back on the 
job.” Though badly squeezed, and sore 
and stiff even yet, what was escaped is so 
great that what happened is as nothing. 

Nearly seventy years ago I had a like 
narrow escape from being crushed to death 
by a threshing machine. My father was 
driving the horses on the “power,” as it 
was called, and let me go on it with him. 
I fell off to the ground behind him, got up 
as a child would, was pushed slowly on by 
one of the four arms to which the horses 
were hitched. He saw me just in time to 
snatch me out of danger as the arm was 
about to pass over the power-bed where I 
would have been crushed to death in a 
moment. And I have known other close 
risks between 7 and 77. We all tell of 
such happenings. Those who do not escape 
do not tell of them—on this side. Is it 
chance or is it providence? 

Do watchful eyes and the heart of love 
regard us from the invisible world? Does 
the swift wing of the angel sweep to our 
rescue? Or is the sure hand, unseen, of 
one dear friend or another reached out to 
guide, to help and to save? I have an 
abiding faith in God, and a deep sense of 
his pervading presence. Also an intense 
curiosity and desire to learn all about this 
strange accident. This side I know; the 
other I may learn To-morrow. 

Not long since I went with a friend to 
the grounds of a nurseryman to see a show 
of rare and beautiful water-lilies. Shrub- 
bery and plants and flowers were very at- 
tractive in the glow of the sunset. Darting 
here and there, now high, now low, the 
poetry of life and motion—sporting with 
each other in the evening light for perhaps 
half an hour—were two humming birds. 
A cat walked quietly about to which the 
birds gave no heed. Suddenly there was 
but one bird in the air. The other was 
gone. “Oh! the cat has caught that 
bird!” cried a lady who had been watch- 
ing their play. The black fate did not 
move. We thought the bird was dead. 
The nurseryman walked to her, put his 





hand on her head, and said a quiet word 
or two. Out flew the bird, literally from 
the very jaws of death. And the next mo- 
ment it was sporting with its mate in the 
air as before. 

The bird was quite unconscious of the 
sudden and cruel death it had escaped. 
The same great thing came to the bird and 
to me. May not the escape of the man be 
as much greater than that of the bird as the 
one creature is greater than the other? 





DOCTOR BRUMBAUGH. 





Dr. Martin G. BrRuMBAUGH, nominee 
for Governor, is to be relieved of his pres- 
ent duties during the heat of the guber- 
natorial campaign. A leave of absence, 
without pay, from his duties as Superin- 
tendent of Schools for the months of Sep- 
tember and October was granted him at a 
meeting held June oth, by the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia. 

In introducing the resolution authorizing 
this leave, Mr. William T. Tilden paid a 
glowing tribute to Doctor Brumbaugh for 
his efficiency in improving Philadelphia’s 
school system, and ‘said that he knew he 
was only echoing the unanimous opinion of 
his associates on the board when he called 
him one of the great public educators of 
the world. 

In the resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously, the board’s reluctance to part 
with his services was emphatically ex- 
pressed. The text follows: 

Whereas, It has come to the attention of 
members of the Board of Public Education 
that Doctor Brumbaugh contemplates re- 
signing the superintendency on September 
I; and 

Whereas, It is the sense of the Board 
of Public Education that his services are so 
valuable to the schools of this city that the 
board is reluctant even to contemplate his 
resignation; and 

Whereas, We desire, if possible, to retain 
his services and his counsel so long as we 
can; therefore, 

Resolved, That Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Superintendent of Schools, be 
granted leave of absence without pay for 
the months of September and October, 
1914. 

When Mr. Tilden finished reading the 
resolution, and added his: personal com- 
ment on the work accomplished by the 
Superintendent, his words were greeted 
with a chorus of exclamations of approval, 
in which every member present joined. 
Doctor Brumbaugh, who sat in the rear of 
the chamber, was visibly affected by this 
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hearty appreciation of his good work. In 
editorial reference to this action of the 
Board, the Philadelphia Ledger says: 

“Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh received 
most flattering recognition of his pre- 
eminent services as Superintendent of 
Public Schools by the Board of Education 
on Tuesday when resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted expressing the reluctance 
of the board to accept his contemplated 
resignation and granting leave of absence, 
without pay, during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, when he will be en- 
gaged in his campaign. Mr. W. T. Tilden, 
President of the Union League, in intro- 
ducing the resolutions, spoke of the splen- 
did service of the Superintendent, and 
added, with the evident approval of all his 
colleagues, that he regarded him as ‘one 
of the greatest public educators in the 
world.’ 

“Tt was a graceful tribute from those in 
the best position to judge Doctor Brum- 
baugh’s ability, his qualifications as execu- 
tive and administrator, and his loyalty and 
resistless energy in any service he assumes. 
The Public Ledger is gratified that there is 
this candidate to whom it can give un- 
reserved support, and rejoices that the 
people of Pennsylvania have the oppor- 
tunity of selecting as Chief Executive a 
man of such signal ability. 

“He is a native Pennsylvanian through 
ancestors who have been honorably identi- 
fied with this State since early Colonial 
days, and springs from the pure German 
stock whose achievements are inextricably 
woven in the history of the Commonwealth 
and whose record has ever been distin- 
guished for rugged honesty, strong intel- 
lectuality, resolute conviction and ardent 
patriotism. His whole career has prepared 
him for the higher duties he now seeks. 

“His endorsement by President Tilden is 
deserved. He is ‘one of the chief educa- 
tors in the world,’ and the most distin- 
guished educational leaders on this hemis- 
phere are the witnesses. He has been 
chosen by his fellow-superintendents to the 
presidency of the Department of Cities of 
over 20,000 inhabitants in the National 
Educational Association, and at every 
session of that important body his leader- 
ship is everywhere recognized. His con- 
spicuous services as a member of the com- 
mission which reorganized the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, consolidating into one 
splendid whole the forty-two separate 
organizations, entitle him to the gratitude 
of every friend of our schools; again, in the 
conversion of the State schools from the 
cumbersome system of the late eighties to 
the present modern organization as created 
by our School Code, Doctor Brumbaugh 





performed important services, and to his 
ability and energy as organizer and admin- 
istrator this supremely important achieve- 
ment is largely due. 

“Doctor Brumbaugh typifies all the char- 
acteristics and attributes which should dis- 
tinguish the Chief Executive of this great 
Commonwealth. He has scholarly attain- 
ments, platform power, he is acquainted 
by actual contact with every grade of 
our complicated citizenship; he has cour- 
age, poise, breadth of judgment, adminis- 
trative experience and executive ability of 
the highest order; his natural bent has 
always been toward social, industrial and 
economic progress; he is not tainted with 
factional politics; he has the courage of his 
convictions; he has moral strength and the 
broadest intellectual culture. As Governor 
he will be his own man in every sense of 
the word, and the brilliancy of his record 
as Chief Executive will reflect honor and 
credit upon every citizen of the State.” 


— 
a 





DR. J. T. ROTHROCK. 





Dr. JosEpH TRIMBLE RoTHROCK, of West 
Chester, recently resigned from the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Commission because of 
his desire to retire to private life. He was 
for many years professor of botany at the 
University of Pennsylvania and is an author 
of note. He was a volunteer soldier in the 
War of the Rebellion and an explorer, in 
the government service, in Alaska and in 
southwestern United States. He was the 
first Commissioner of Forestry in Pennsyl- 
vania and under his enthusiastic leader- 
ship nearly a million acres of land were 
acquired by the State. He suggested and 
worked out the plans for the Mount Alto 
Camps for Consumptives. In the cumula- 
tive nature of the work he has done he is 
perhaps the most useful man in Pennsyl- 
vania of his generation. Modest and un- 
assuming, in his public career and in his 
private life he exemplifies a noble nature 
inspired by right conduct, high ideals, and 
a self-sacrificing devotion to duty. On 
March 19, 1914, at a meeting held in the 
High School auditorium in his honor, Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, Dr. W. 
R. Blackwood, Germantown, Dr. C. E. 
Ehinger, West Chester, and ex-Governor 
Edwin S. Stuart spoke of Dr. Rothrock as 
they knew him in public position and in 
private life. The high school pupils and 
invited guests filled the assembly room. 
The school authorities in arranging the 
meeting, desired to honor Dr. Rothrock, and 
also to have the youth of the borough learn 
of the renown of a man whom all respect, 
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but whom few know as a maker of history. 
They felt that every pupil should be proud 
of the deeds of a.citizen whose life has been 
of such eminent service to his state and 
country. The meeting was a great success. 
The young people are better acquainted with 
Dr. Rothrock, and more proud of West 
Chester as they recognize in him its most 
prominent citizen. He is now one of the 
trustees of the West Chester Normal School 
in its new relation to the State. 

Some twenty-eight years ago a meeting 
was called in the hall of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society at Philadelphia to con- 
sider the advisability of founding an As- 
sociation for the promotion of Scientific 
Forestry. To this meeting the Pennsyl- 
vania State Forestry Association owes its 
origin. Realizing the importance of hav- 
ing from the first an active and efficient 
secretary, thoroughly versed in the subject 
of Forestry, which was then an almost un- 
known science in this country, an effort 
was made to secure Dr. Joseph T. Roth- 
rock, then Professor of Botany at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as secretary of the 
newly formed association. It was known 
that he was better qualified than anyone 
else in Pennsylvania to fill this important 
position, as he was familiar with the condi- 
tion of our forests, and had had for many 
years at heart the better care and manage- 
ment of them. Dr. Rothrock decided to 
accept the appointment, although in so 
doing he was obliged to resign his pro- 
fessorship and to make financial sacrifices. 
From that day in 1886 to this, first as sec- 
retary of the association, later as the first 
Pennsylvania State Forest Commissioner, 
and for many years as a member of the 
State Forestry Reservation Commission, he 
has devoted his best energies to the 
forestry cause, not only in Pennsylvania 
but in the United States. He has been 
absolutely untiring in his efforts to interest 
our people in the paramount necessity of 
the national care of our timber resources. 
He has insisted in his own forceful way, 
at numberless meetings and conventions of 
all sorts, and in the halls of the Legislature, 
that our continued prosperity is closely 
bound up with the proper care of our wood- 
lands. To him more than to any other 
man we owe the establishment of the Penn- 
sylvania State Forest Reservations, and his 
teachings and demonstrations have for- 
warded and supported this policy in other 
states and in the establishment of the Na- 
tional Forest Reserves. 

On May 4th in recognition to this extra- 
ordinary service, a testimonial gathering 
and luncheon was tendered to Dr. Rothrock 
by his friends at Harrisburg, at which 
Governor Tener presented him a loving 
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cup inscribed as follows: “ Presented to Dr. 
Joseph Trimble Rothrock by his friends and 
associates, his disciples in Forestry, in 
token of their love and admiration for and 
their appreciation of the great services he 
has rendered to the State of Pennsylvania, 
and to the whole country, for his long con- 
tinued, unselfish and patriotic devotion to 
Forestry in America in which, originally a 
pioneer, he has ever been a teacher and 
leader. 1914.” 


_— 
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FOUR COMPLETE SETS. 








p0UR complete sets of The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, in half Turkey 
Morocco, have just gone into our stock 
room. They include each monthly issue 
from January, 1852, to June, 1914. These 
sixty-two volumes are bound in twenty- 
seven handsome books. They occupy 
nearly six feet on the shelf, and are worthy 
of the space. They speak with a noble 
emphasis for the schools and the school 
work of Pennsylvania. 

We are closing out our entire stock, 
which has been accumulating for nearly 
fifty years. During the past year we have 
sent out over Two Thousand volumes of 
The Journal to Normal Schools in different 
parts of the country, mostly in the South. 
We have retained one dozen full sets still 
unbound. When these are gone no more 
can be had anywhere. And the growing 
interest in our school work is evidence 
that in coming years, when they can no 
longer be had, they will be urgently in- 
quired for and prized at a high valuation. 

The Superintendent who has them put 
into his office as the property of the dis- 
trict, will be gratefully remembered for 
having done this. A District or County 
Superintendent often pays a hundred 
dollars and more for a talk or two from a 
lecturer of some note. A full set of these 
sixty-two successive volumes, giving the 
onward movement of the life, the growth 
and development, of our school work dur- 
ing the past sixty years—and much of its 
history far beyond that—can be put on the 
shelf in the office of the superintendent as 
a part of the teachers’ permanent library 
and the property of the school district for 
less money. The lecture is often forgotten 
within a few weeks by nearly all who heard 
it. The set of books contains a thousand 
addresses equally good, and many of them 
much better; with thousands of subjects— 
things, methods, policies, people—pre- 
sented in many ways equally interesting 
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and valuable, and remains at hand inviting 
the thoughtful attention of persons inter- 
ested through fifty or a hundred years. It 
is often a nickel or a dime against a hand- 
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ful of gold, the coin of the realm. A set 
of these books as here bound is, we think, 
easily worth $150. We are selling it at 
just half that price. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
May 12, 1914. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction—Na- | 
than C. Schaeffer. | 
Deputy Superintendents—A. D. Glenn and | 
Reed B. Teitrick. | 
High School Inspectors—C. D. Koch, | 
Thomas S. March, W. M. Denison, James G. 

Pentz. 

Expert Assistants—L. H. Dennis, Agricul- 
tural Education; Millard B. King, Industrial 
Education; Miss Rose M. Fetterolf, Drawing; 
Miss Susan E. Garver, Stenographer. 

Other Officers of the Department—R. M. 
McNeal, Financial Clerk; H. H. Fleisher, Re- 
cording Clerk; U. G. Fry, Statistical Clerk; 
J. O. Knauss, Messenger. 

Stenographers and_Typewriters—Mary Y. 
McReynolds, Edith L. Breitinger, Ethel K. 
Baldwin, Ruth L. Grissinger. 

Bureau of Professional Education—John 
Loman, Examiner; A. Davis Jackson, Ex- 
aminer and School Visitor; Josephine F. Earl, 
Stenographer, 422 Perry Building, 16th and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia; C. Blaine Smath- 
ers, Examiner and School Visitor, University 
of aaa Room ror, State Hall, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Principals State Normal Schools. 


First, George M. Philips, West Chester. 
Second, P. M. Harbold, Millersville. 
Third, A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown. 
Fourth, E. L. Kemp, E. Stroudsburg. 
Fifth, W. R. Straughn, Mansfield. 

Sixth, D. J. Waller, Jr., Bloomsburg. 
Seventh, Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg. 
Eighth, George P. Singer, Lock Haven. 
Ninth, James E. Ament, Indiana. 

Tenth, W. S. Hertzog, California. 
Eleventh, Albert E. Maltby, Slippery Rock. 
Twelfth, Frank E. Baker, Edinboro. 
Thirteenth, Andrew Thomas Smith, Clarion 


County Superintendents: Commission Expires 
May, 1918. 


Adams, H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg, $2,000 
Allegheny, S. Hamilton, Wilkinsburg, *20,900 
Armstrong, C. M. Heilman, Kittanning, 2,000 
Beaver, David C. Locke, Beaver, 2,500. 
Bedford, L. H. Hinkle, Alum Bank, 2,000 
Berks, Eli M. Rapp, Reading, 4,000 

Blair, T. S. Davis, Altoona, 2,000 

Bradford, H. S. Putnam, Towanda, 2,500 
Bucks, J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown, 3,000 
Butler, F. A. McClune Butler, 2,250 

Cambria, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, 4,220 
Cameron, C. E. Plasterer, Emporium, 1,800 
Carbon, J. J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk, 3,000 
Centre, David O. Etters, State College, 2,000 
Chester, Thomas A. Bock, Spring City, 3,000 
Clarion, N. E. Heeter, Clarion, 2,364 








*Of this amount, Supt. Hamilton receives 
$7,000, the remainder is paid to assistants. 


Clearfield, C. A. Weisgerber, Luthersburg, 2,400 
Clinton, I. N. McCloskey, Lock Haven, 2,000 
Columbia, W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg, 3,000 
Crawford, P. D. Blair, Meadville, 2,000 
Cumberland, J. Kelso Green, Carlisle, 2,000 
Dauphin, F. E. Shambaugh, Wiconisco, 2,000 
Delaware, A. G. Criswell Smith, Media, 3,500 
Elk, J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys, 3,100 

Erie, I. H. Russell, North East, 2,500 

Fayette, John S., Carroll, Uniontown, 3,500 
Forest, J. O. Carson, Tionesta, 1,500 

Franklin, L. E. Smith, Chambersburg, 2,500 
Fulton, J. E. Thomas, McConnellsburg, 1,500 
Greene, Harry D. Freeland, Waynesburg, 2,500 
Huntingdon, L. E. Boyer, Rockhill Furnace, 2,000 
Indiana, James F. Chapman, Indiana, 2,200 
Jefferson, L. Mayne Jones, Brookville, 2,300 
Juniata, C. E. Kauffman, McAlisterville, 1,560 
Lackawanna, J. C. Taylor, Scranton, 5,000 
Lancaster, Daniel Fleisher, Lancaster, 3,000 
Lawrence, W. Lee, Gilmore, New Castle, 2,000 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke, Lebanon, 2,250 
Lehigh, Alvin Rupp, Allentown, 2,200 

Luzerne, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre, 5,000 
Lycoming, G. B. Milnor, Muncy, 3,000 

McKean, Chas. W. Lillibridge, Smethport, 2,500 
Mercer, H. E. McConnell, Mercer, 2,000 

Mifflin, Lawrence Ruble, McVeytown, 1,675 
Monroe, Frank Koehler, Stroudsburg, 1,900 
Montgomery, J. Horace Landis, Norristown, 5,000 
Montour, Chas. W. Derr, Washingtonville, 1,500 
Northampton, Geo. A. Grim, Nazareth, 2,750 
Northumberland, I. H. Mauser, Sunbury, 2,500 
Perry, Daniel A. Kline, New Bloomfield, 1,950 
Pike, L. Westbrook, Matamoras, 1,500 

Potter, R. O. Welfling, Coudersport, 2,500 
Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville, 3,500 
Snyder, T. A. Stetler, Middleburg, 1,640 
Somerset, D. W. Seibert, Somerset, 2,000 
Sullivan, Harry R. Henning, Lopez, 1,600 
Susquehanna, Geo. A. Stearns, Kingsley, 2,000 
Tioga, E. A. Retan, Mansfield, 2,500 

Union, Wm. W. Spigelmyer, Mifflinburg, 1,700 
Venango, D. W. Armstrong, Franklin, 2,500 
Warren, C. S. Knapp, Warren, 2,500 
Washington, L. R. Crumrine, Washington, 3,000 
Wayne, J. J. Koehler, Honesdale, 3,000 
Westmoreland, Robt. C. Shaw, Greensburg, 8,500 
Wyoming, John E. Morgan, Nicholson, 2,000 
York, C. W. Stine, York, 2,500 


District Superintendents: Commission Expires 
May, 1918. 


Abington township, Montgomery 

county, Edward S. Ling, Glenside, $2,100 
Altoona, H. H. Baish, Altoona, 3,400 
Allentown, Francis D. Raub. Allentown, 2,500 
Ambridge, B. S. Bayle, Ambridge, 2,520 
Archbald, William A, Kelly, Archbald, 1,800 
Ashland, T. E. Garber, Ashland, 1,700 
Bangor, John W. Gruver, Bangor, 1,700 
Beaver Falls, Clyde C. Green, Beaver Falls, 3,600 
Bethlehem, Wm. G. Cleaver, Bethlehem, 2,000 
Braddock, F. C. Steltz, Braddock, 2,200 
Bradford, E. E. Schermerhorn, Bradford, 2,400 
Bristol, Louise D. Baggs, Bristol, 1,200 
Butler, John A. Gibson, Butler, 3,500 
Carbondale, P. M. Brennan, Carbondale, :,800 
Carlisle, John C. Wagner, Carlisle, 1,800 
Carnegie, Thos. J. George, Carnegie, 3,000 
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Chambersburg, A. B. Hess, Chambersburg, 1,500 
Charleroi, Thos. L. Pollock, Charleroi, 2,100 
Cheltenham, Oscar W. Ackerman, Glenside, 2,500 
Chester, J. L. Eisenberg, Chester, 3,000 
Coal township, Northumberland 
County, P. Frank Brennan, Shamokin, 2,500 
Coatesville, Wm. T. Gordon, Coatesville, 2,000 
Columbia, Wm. C. Sampson, Columbia, 1,600 
Connellsville, S. P. Ashe, Connellsville, 2,400 
Conshohocken, F. L. Cloud, Conshohocken, 1,500 
Corry, Chas. L. Wilson, Corry, 1,600 
Danville, D. N. Dieffenbacher, Danville, 1,400 
Darby, Wilmer A. Kreider, Darby, 1,500 
Dickson City, A. W. Marvin, Pittston, 1,800 
Donora, Edgar Reed, Donora, 2,000 
DuBois, J. S. Simons, DuBois, 2,400 
Dunmore, C. F. Hoban, Dunmore, 2,700 
Easton, Robt. E. Laramy, Easton, 3,000 
Erie, Ira B. Bush, Erie, 3,600 
Farrell, L. R. Eckles, Farrell, 2,100 
Franklin, N. P. Kinsley, Franklin, 2,000 
— Twp., A. Montgomery, McClellandtown, 
1,800 
Greensburg, John H. Alleman, Greensburg, 3,000 
Greenville, G. B. Gerberich, Greenville, 2,400 
Hanover, Oden C. Gortner, Hanover, 1,500 
Harrisburg, F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, 3,500 
Hazleton, David A. Harman., Hazleton, 3,000 
Hazleton township, Luzerne 
county, Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton, 3,000 
Homestead, Landis Tanger, Homestead, 2,400 
Huntingdon, Wm. M. Rife, Huntingdon, 1,600 
Jeannette, T. B. Shank, Jeannette, 2,000 
Johnstown, J. N. Adee, Johnstown, 3,500 
Juniata, M. B. Wineland, Juniata, 1,500 
Kane, F. R. Neild, Kane, 1,800 
Lancaster, Hervey D. Work, Lancaster, 3,000 
Lansford, Elmer E. Kuntz, Lansford, 2,000 
Latrobe, R. M. Steele, Latrobe, 2,000 
Lebanon, Fred W. Robbins, Lebanon, 2,750 
Lewistown, T. L. Brooks, Lewistown, 1,800 
Lock Haven, F. H. Gaige, Lock Haven, 1,800 
Lower Merion township, Montgomery 
county, S. E. Downs, Ardmore, 3,000 
McKeesport, J. B. Richey, McKeesport, 3,500 
McKees Rocks, T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks, 
2,700 
Mahanoy City, H. W. Dodd, Mahanoy City, 2,200 
Mahanoy township, Schuylkill 
county, Jos. F. Noonan, Mahanoy City, 2,400 
Meadville, Edward Sargent, Meadville, 2,500 
Middletown, H. J. Wickey, Middletown, 1,200 
Milton, Wallace W. Fetzer, Milton, 1,800 
Minersville, W..M. Yeingst, Minersville, $2,400 
Monessen, H. E. Gress, Monessen, 2,400 
Monongahela City, R. G. Dean, Monongahela 
City, 2,000 
Mount Carmel, S. H. Dean, Mount Carmel, 1,800 
Nanticoke, A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke, 2,600 
New Brighton, F. Atwell, New Brighton, 2,400 
New Castle, G. A. Dickson, New Castle, 2,800 
New Kensington, J. E. Hershberger, New Ken- 
sington, 2,500 
Newport township, Luzerne 
county, Thomas A. Dixon, Avoca, 2,000 
Norristown, Allen S. Martin, Norristown, 2,600 
Northampton, W. D. Landis, Northampton, 2,000 
Oil City, James J. Palmer, Oil City, 3,600 
Old Forge, F. R. Coyne, Old Forge, 1,800 
Olyphant, M. W. Cummings, Olyphant, 1,800 
Philadelphia, M. B. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, 


7,500 
Phoenixville, I. Doughton, Phoenixville, 1,600 
Pittsburgh, W. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, 9,000 
Pittston, Francis S. McGuigan, Pittston, 2,400 
Pottstown, Wm. W. Rupert, Pottstown, 2,000 
Pottsville, E. R. Barclay, Pottsville, 2,400 
Punxsutawney, F. Jackson, Punxsutawney, 


2,400 
Radnor township, Delaware 
county, Geo. H. Wilson, Wayne, 2,600 
Reading, Chas. S. Foos, Reading, 4,000 
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Rochester, William S. Taft, Rochester, 2,100 
Scranton, S. E. Weber, Scranton, 
Shamokin, Joseph Howerth, Shamokin, 3,000 
Sharon, W. D. Gamble, Sharon, 2,300 
Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah, 2,200 
So. Bethlehem, O. R. Wilt, So. Bethelehem, 1,800 
Steelton, L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, 2,500 
Sunbury, I. C. M. Ellenberger, Sunbury, 2,400 
Swissvale, C. C. Kelso, Sharpsburg, 3,000 
Tamaqua, J. F. Derr, Tamaqua, 1,500 
Tarentum, A. D. Endsley, Tarentum, 2,650 
Taylor, Wm. S. Robinson, Taylor, 1,700 
Throop, John J. O’Hara, Throop, 1,560 
Titusville, Henry Pease, Titusville, 2,250 
Tyrone, J. L. Gaunt, Tyrone, 1,800 
Uniontown, , 
Warren, R. T. Adams, Warren, 2,500 
Washington, T. G. McCleary, Washington, 3,000 
Waynesboro, J. H. Reber, Waynesboro, 1,800 
West Chester, A. L. Jones, West Chester, 2,500 
West Mahanoy township, Schuylkill 

county,-M. H. Carey, Lost Creek, 1,500 
Wilkes-Barre, J. M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre, 4,500 
Wilkinsburg, J. L. Allisoffn, Wilkinsburg, 3,000 
Williamsvort, Charles Lose, Williamsport, 2,700 
Winton, John J. Judge, Jessup, 1,800 
York, Atreus Wanner, York, 2,500 

NOTE.—Where names are omitted, certificates 
of election had not been received when this list 
was printed. 
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TEACHERS’ ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 








THE annual meeting of the Teachers’ Insti- 

tute or the year 1914 will be held at the 
times and places here named. Where dates or 
places are blank the Department of Instruc- 
tion has not yet been definitely informed. 


Adams, Gettysburg, November 16. 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, August 24. 
Armstrong, Kittanning. 
Beaver, Beaver, 
Bedford, Bedford, December 14. 
Berks, Reading, October 109. 

Blair, Hollidaysburg, November 30. 
Bradford, Towanda, October 12. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 26: 
Butler, Butler, December 28. 
Cambria, Edensburg, November 23. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 109. 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, October 26. 
Centre, Bellefonte, December 21. 
Chester, West Chester, October 26. 
Clarion, Clarion, December 14. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 14. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, November 9. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, November 16, 
Crawford, Meadville, December 28. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, November 30. , 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, November 9. 
Delaware, Media, November 2. 

Elk, Ridgway, November 30. 

Erie, Erie, August 31. 

Fayette, Uniontown, December 14. 
Forest, Tionesta, 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 16. 
Fulton, McConnellsburg, 

Greene, Waynesburg, October 109. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, November 30. 
Indiana, Indiana, December 14. 
Jefferson, December 14. 

Juniata, Mifflintown, November 23. 
Lackawana, Scranton, October 26. 
Lancaster, Laneaster, November 9. 
Lawrence, New Castle, October 19. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 19. | 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 12. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Bare, October 26. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 14. 
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McKean, Smethport, October 26. 
Mercer, Mercer, October 5. 

Mifflin, Lewistown, November 23. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 9. 
Montgomery, Norristown, October 26. 
Montour, Danville, November 30. 
Northampton, Easton, October 26. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 14. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, November 30. 
Pike, Milford, October 19. 

Potter, Galeton, October 26. 

Schuylkill, Shenandoah, October 19. 
Snyder, Middleburg, November 30. 
Somerset, Somerset, November 23. 
Sullivan, Dushore, December 14. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 19. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, October 26. 

Union, Lewisburg, December 14. 
Venango, Franklin, December 14. 
Warren, Warren, August 24. 
Washington, Washington, December 14. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 9. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, December 14. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, December 14. 
York, York, November 23. 


City and Borough Annual Institutes. 


Allentown, January 12, 1915. 
Altoona, August 31, 1914. 
Carbondale, 

Chester City, September 1. 
Coal Township, at Shamokin, August 17. 
Johnstown, August 31. 
Monessen, November 30. 
Pottstown, March 30. 
Scranton, August 31. 
Shamokin, August 31. 
Sharon, January 4, 1915. 
Wilkes-Barre, August 31. 
Williamsport, August 24. 

Each of the following will hold institutes at 
different dates during the term: Chester City, 
DuBois, Dunmore, Erie City, Harrisburg, Hazle- 
ton, Lancaster City, Nanticoke, McKeesport, Oil 
City, Pittsburgh, Reading and Titusville. 


_—_——_——_—— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: At the Princi- 
pals’ Round Table held in Kittanning, Prof. 
A. W. Rodgers, of Apollo, read a helpful paper 
on How far does a Teacher’s Authority over 
a Pupil extend outside the Schoolroom? And 
Prof. C. D. Cook, of Ford City, gave an inter- 
esting talk on Proper Requirements for High 
School Entrance. ; 

CAMERON.—Supt. Plasterer: Local institutes 
were held at Driftwood and Emporium. At 
the latter meeting we were very fortunate in 
having with us Miss Fetterolf and Mr. King of 
the State Department. The attendance was 
good and the audience appreciative. Stereopti- 
con lectures were given at four points in the 
County. The views presented were upon the 
Grandeur of the Rockies. 

CiinTton.—Supt. McCloskey: Local institutes 
were held in Mill Hall, Avis and Renovo. 
These meetings do more to arouse educational 
sentiment than any other in our county.. The 
first session on Friday evening is usually given 
over to the pupils of the different schools of 
the districts embraced in the sub-institute dis- 
trict. The spirit of honest rivalry existing 
between schools is a drawing card for parents, 
Saturday forenoon is taken up with round- 
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table subjects for teachers. Saturday after- 
noon is for the general public at which time 
subjects concering home and school and school 
administration receive prominent attention. 
The teachers of Chapman township followed 
an established custom of that district and gave 
a banquet to the directors and their wives. 
This is an annual affair. The parent-teacher 
meetings held in several of the towns and 
townships have been very helpful to teachers. 
This cooperation prevents truancy. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: Excellent local 
institutes were held at Petersburg and Shavers- 
ville. Our boys and girls are entering an agri- 
cultural club to contest for prizes for raising 
corn, potatoes and poultry. 

Tioca.—Supt. Retan: Through the gener- 
osity of the Mumfield Fair Association, it has 
been possible to offer prizes for the growing of 
corn and potatoes. Folders have been sent to 
all the teachers of the county descriptive of the 
contest and asking their codperation. 

ABINGTON Twp. (Montgomery Co.)—Supt. 
Ling: The Board has decided to employ an 
architect to suggest plans for remodeling and: 
rebuilding schools. Weldon Home and School 
League has been active in providing funds for 
playground apparatus and library. An inter- 
esting meeting was recently held. The Sub- 
urban School Men’s Club held an interesting 
meeting at Abington. The subject of the in- 
formal discussion was Physical Education. 
Representatives were present from Abington, 
Cheltenham, Jenkintown, Hatboro and Ambler. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Gelwix: Ground has 
been broken for a new ten-room building, the 
cost of which, with the grounds, will be over 
$51,000, exclusive of the furnishings. 

LansForp.—Supt. Kuntz: A Home and 
School Circle has been organized in each ward. 
These three circles are the branches of the 
main, or Parent-Teacher Association. Consti- 
tution and By-Laws were adopted. Meetings 
of the circles will be held in the respective 
wards once a month. The main Association 
will meet at least three times during the year. 
At the monthly meetings regular programmes 
are rendered, consisting of speeches, papers, 
discussions, and class-work. About 250 patrons 
have already joined in each ward. Much en- 
thusiasm has been shown in the movement, and 
the meetings are well attended. Refreshments 
are served at the close of each meeting. On 
May 109, our people voted for a loan of $150,- 
000 to be used for the erection of a new high 
school building. 

McKees Rocxs.—Supt. Johnston: A new 
school building will be erected this summer. 
There will be four rooms for high school pur- 
poses, with laboratory and commercial rooms, 
and five rooms for grade work. The building 
will also have a large gymnasium and an 
assembly room. 

TyronE.—Supt. Fleck: On April 24, sixteen 
hundred white ash trees were given to the 
pupils of our schools. Mr. W. F. Gable of 
Altoona, following his custom of previous 
years, was the donor. In the spring of each 
year Mr. Gable presents to each school child 
in Blair County a tree, his object being to 
encourage reforestation. Last year Elm trees 
were presented, and the year before Silver 
Maples. 
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MusicaL HEREDITY.—Heredity shows itself more 
markedly, it would seem, in the arts than in the 
sciences.@ Taking music we find some remarkable 
instances. The Bach family, which took its rise about 
1550 and became extinct in 1800, presents an un- 
broken series of musicians for nearly two centuries. 
The head of the family was a baker of Presburg, his 
two sons were the first who were musicians by profes- 
sion. Their descendants “overran Thuringia, Sax- 
ony, and Franconia,” says Papillon. ‘They were 
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all organists, church singers, or what is called in 
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Germany, ‘city musicians.’ ‘When they became too 
numerous to live all together, and the members of 
this family were scattered abroad, they resolved to 
meet once a year, on a stated day, with a view to 
maintaining a sort of patriarchal bond of union, : This 
custom was kept up until nearly the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and oftentimes more than a 100 

rsons bearing the name of Bach—men, women, 
and children—were to be seen assembled. In the 
family are reckoned twenty-nine eminent musicians, 
and twenty-eight of a lower grade.” Rossini’s family 
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often played music at fairs; Beethoven’s father and 
grandfather were musicians; Mozart’s father was 
Capellmeister to the Bishop of Saltzburg.— Cornhill. 

It is night now, and here is home. Gathered 
under the quiet roof, elders and children lie, alike 
at rest. In the midst of a great calm the stars look 
out from the heavens. The silence is peopled with 
the past—sorrowful remorse for sins and short-com- 
ings, memories of passionate joys and griefs rise 
out of their graves, both now alike calm and sad. 





Eyes, as I shut mine, look at me that have long since 
ceased to shine. The town and the fair landscape 
sleep under the starlight, wreathed under the Autumn 
mist, Twinkling among the houses, a light keeps 
watch here and there, in what may be a sick cham- 
ber ortwo. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. 
Here is night and rest. An awful sense of thanks 
makes the heart swell and the head bow, as I pass 
to my room through the sleeping house, and feel as 
though a hushed blessing were upon it.— Thackeray. 
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OF DECEMBER NUMBER OF THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


“Ah, it was good for us to be there. 
For, unknown to us, were made therein 
three tabernacles, one for us, and one for 
our schoolmaster, and one for him that is 
the friend of all children and the Master 
of all Schoolmasters.” So writes our old 
friend, D’Arcy W. Thompson, whose book, 
next to the New Testament, has been my 
vade mecum, containing all of the spirit 
and none of the vagaries of the science, or 
better, the art of teaching. 

We take this paragraph in a recent per- 
sonal letter from Dr. George F. Mull, of 
Franklin and Marshall College, one of the 
best teachers, and one of the best men, we 
have ever known. Students of the higher 
order who have had the good fortune to sit 
in his class-room speak of this quiet man 
with the undying gratitude of those who 
have known a Teacher. He has been a 
reader of The Journal for the past thirty 
years, and there is no man living from 
whom we would rather have a letter of ap- 
preciation of The School Journal such as 
this—which came to us as a welcome sur- 
prise during the late Christmas holidays. 

My dear Mr. McCaskey: Once again, for the 
hundredth time, I am struck by the quantity 
and the Lig | and the excellence of the con- 
tents of The School Journal. It is simply as- 
tounding how much “ good stuff” you cam and 
do crowd into the covers of this modest-look- 
ing but always dignified little “ Monthly.” You 
would probably not look upon this last num- 
ber as a model, and perhaps it is not one of 
the best; still that depends upon the point of 
view, and to me it is a fair sample of very 
superior quality, both as to literary merit and 
the contribution it makes to the reader’s en- 
lightenment. Take just a few of the articles: 

First Mr. Twombly’s sermon on the supreme 
value of the habit of obedience on the part of 
the child. This is a fundamental virtue, and 
the simple straightforwardness of the manner 
in which the subject is discussed gives to the 
cogency of the reasoning a force of persua- 
siveness that will cause every reader, and par- 
ticularly every thoughtful teacher, to accept 
anew and cherish afresl: this oldest of truths 
in the perplexing problem of child-training. 
To be sure, the easy method of teaching, along 
the line of least resistance for the child, lies 
not along this way, but all the same it is the 
only way that leads to the highest and the best 
in education—manhood, which is greater than 
mindhood. 

“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con- 
trol, these three alone lead life to sovereign 
power.” 

Then comes an amusing picture from the 
school-life of an earlier day, a concrete ex- 
ample of the truth that a school-master’s mas- 
tery is secured more by tactfulness and per- 
sonal force than by the badge of authority, 
and that he will retain his mastery only so 





long as he deserves it by the habitual display 
or practice of the manly qualities of firmness, 
personal courage, sincerity, and justice. 

In close relation to this stands the admirable 
article on “The Personal Example,” which 
must and no doubt will deepen the teacher- 
reader’s sense of responsibility, as a leader and 
guide, something vastly more than a hearer of 
lessons. It is easy to be a teacher of a sub- 
ject, but hard,—oh, so hard but infinitely more 
noble,—to be a teacher of boys and girls. 
“Save he serve, no man may rule.” 

The article on “Renouncement” is in the same 
line of lofty idealism, with the emphasis on 
the moral and spiritual attributes, on the brave 
and the heroic strain in personal endeavor, in 
every sphere of activity, however humble, and 
in secret too, with no thought of its ever be- 
coming known. An old English poet puts it 
thus, and finely, 

I have done one braver thing 
Than all the worthies did, 

And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


What a splendid example Miss Gove gives 
us in the article on Ephraim—“ big, overgrown 
Ephraim! Dirty, awkward Ephraim! ” but also 
happy, victorious, unselfish, loyal, faithful, 
chivalrous, heroic Ephraim—a well construc- 
ted, well written, and of its kind a very power- 
ful short story. 

And thus among the untaught poor, 

Great deeds and feelings find a home, 

That casts in shadow all the golden lore 

Of classic Greece and Rome. 


But I am getting too lengthy—one merit, on 
the practical side, of your articles is that they 
are mostly short, and therefore more likely to 
get themselves read and so to accomplish the 
work whereunto they were sent. Some fur- 
ther indication may be given of the variety and 
wide scope of the contents of this number by 
mentioning a few of the remaining titles, some 
of which will show that the more specific pro- 
fessional aspects of public education are not 
neglected, while others show how closely you 
keep in touch with the live questions of the 
day. Consolidated Schools, Evening School 
Work, The Cheap Teacher, Religious Educa- 
tion, Province of Public Schools, Smotherers, 
What the Schools can do for World Peace, 
City Manager Plan, Business Efficiency, Canal 
at Panama, Blind Bernard Shaw, [Illiteracy 
and the Country School—with a dozen more, 
and all of them good. : 

There is one, however, that is exceptionallv 
noteworthy, on which I find I must say a word. 
It is Prof. Foerster’s article on “The Sense of 
Shame,” which is by far the best thing I have 
yet read on the much discussed sex problem 
in its relation to the work of the school. The 
sense of shame, he reminds us, is the bulwark 
which protects all good customs; and a people 
is doomed when it ceases to feel shame. It is 
this bulwark of protection which the sex cru- 
saders in their zeal for a holy cause are in 
danger of breaking down. For it, they would 
substitute knowledge, by an early and plain 
teaching of the biological facts underlying the 
mystery of sex and sex relations. How erro- 
neous they are this writer clearly shows. The 
only way knowledge of sex matters can be im- 
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parted is by talking about them in plain lan- 
guage, and by talking about them thus to a 
child in the restraining atmosphere of the 
school or the home, they soon come to be 
talked about by the child to other children in 
an entirely different atmosphere, and under 
conditions that are much more fraught with 
the peril of suggestiveness even to the point of 
evil doing. But the great point is that the 
sense of shame is deadened and the child per- 
manently robbed of nature’s own protective 
safeguard. Knowledge here, of this sort and 
publicly acquired at this early stage, is a small 
return for the terrible price paid in the loss of 
the sense of shame, which works automatically 
and far more potently than knowledge in re- 
enforcing the will, which after all, and not the 
intellect, is the organ in all matters of conduct 
and behavior. “The first prick of the sword 
of shame,” is, indeed, “the sword of the 
Lord,” and the sex crusaders are playing with 
edged tools. They should inscribe upon their 
banners these words in letters of gold —“a 
highly developed sense of shame protects young 
people far better than the best instruction and 
better counteracts any knowledge they may ob- 
tain from impure sources. It should never be 
forgotten that the protection which our sexual 
natures most need, is not protection from out- 
ward influences, but from our own thoughts. 
Such protection can be secured only by a prop- 
erly cultivated “sense of shame.” This article 
alone is worth a year’s subscription and doubly 
valuable at this particular time. 

You see, I seem to have picked out the 
articles that deal with moral issues; well, I 
do the same with the Odes of Horace, and so 


of course betray my lack of critical scholar- ) 


ship. But when all is said and done, moral 
questions must still be regarded as fundamen- 
tal; and for the mind of the Northern peoples 
of Christendom there is no finer, nobler type 
of beauty, than the “ beauty of holiness.” Have 
you ever seen Newman’s definition of culture? 
Here it is—“ The command over one’s own 
faculties and the instinctive just estimate of 
things as they pass.” It doesn’t seem to smack 
much of the school-room, but it takes a mighty 
long education to reach the height of it and to 
plumb the depth of it. With this I close these 
rambling thoughts, which have been put down 
mainly as a sample of what The Journal does 
for one of its readers, and, by inference, of 
what it may do for all who turn its pages. 
Long life to it and to its accomplished Editors. 
Sincerely yours, 
Grorce F. Mutt. 


One of the best men in the State, long 
principal of a leading Normal School and 
known everywhere in Pennsylvania, after 
reading this letter, writes: “I want to con- 
gratulate you. And it is difficult to decide 
whether upon having received the beautiful 
letter of Dr. Mull or upon having published 
the number of The School Journal that oc- 
casioned it. The heart, the head and the 
scholarship manifested by the letter or, to 
put it in other terms, the fine literary taste 
warms one’s feelings toward the writer 
though he be a stranger. May you have 
many others as cordial as his.” 

The educational records of the State of 





Pennsylvania are found nowhere else outside 
of the sixty-two volumes of The Pennsylvania 
School Journal, the sixty-second volume end- 
ing with June, 1914. The only complete set of 
the annual reports of the State Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction since 1835; the 
only continuous record of the proceedings of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion through its sixty-four sessions; the only 
complete record of the Fcc me of the 
annual sessions of the State Directors’ de- 
partment of this Association, and of the de- 
partments of County Superintendents, City 
and Borough Superintendents, Colleges and 
Normal Schools, High Schools, Graded 
Schools, Township Schools, Manual Arts, 
Nature Study and Child Study round tables, 
etc. It has also the only continuous history, 
and the only one that makes any approach to 
completeness that is now in existence any- 
where, of the work of the Department of 
Public Instruction of the State since 1854— 
all the archives of this Department of the 
State government, which had been carefully 
preserved for so many years, having been lost 
in the fire that destroyed the old Capitol 
Building at Harrisburg—much of this matter 
of greater or less importance is found from 
year to year in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal,—and nowhere else. This monthly 
periodical has kept the record intact and be- 
yond the reach of destruction from any cause 
whatsoever. This is, in part, what it means 
to Education in Pennsylvania. 

And it has presented, in addition to all this, 
many thousand articles suggestive and valu- 
able on subjects ofvaried school interest. 
These sixty-two volumes, from 1852 to June, 
1914, can still be supplied in twenty-seven 
books of uniform size to libraries or depart- 
ments of education. They are eminently in 
place, and may be seen, in the offices and 
libraries of many County, City and Borough 
Superintendents in Pennsylvania. They are 
bound in Half Russia leather, make an ad- 
mirable “ Five-foot Shelf,” and are a valuable 
addition to the permanent equipment of the 
library and office of School Superintendent or 
Administration building. 

Dr. David J. Waller, Jr., orderiug the last 
double volume for his library, say: “ The 
Pennsylvania School Journal, of which I now 
have all the bound volumes, contains the only 
complete body of information extant with re- 
gard to the history of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania. For this reason alone a com- 
plete set should be found in every Library able 
to secure it that aims to supply full informa- 
tion upon this subject of almost universal 
interest. Besides, it is a reservoir from which 
may be drawn a vast amount of good reading, 
carefully selected with the view of developing 
moral character and presenting high ideals.” 


Each Board has the right to subscribe for 
one copy for each member, at the cost of the 
district, as a means of information in relation 
to the duties of their offices and the condi- 
tions and operations of the system in other 
parts of the State. Some of the best_and the 
most progressive School Boards in Pennsyl- 
vania have been on the subscription list of 
The School Journal for the past thirty and 
forty years. / 
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